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IMPERIAL MILLING. 





In selecting the following exquisite jeu d’esprit as the 
subject for our Caricature, we thought we could not 
do better than reprint it as an accompanying article. It 
originally appeared inthe Morning Chronicle, and is sup- 
posed to be from the same pen that produced the “ T'wo- 
penny Post Bag,” a volume of satirical effusions, which 
nothing of the present day can equal in felicity of dictions 
asperity of sentiment, and keenness of sarcasm. If report 
speak true, a certain personage felt so severely the spor- 
tive attacks upon him in that work, that a high and lu- 
crative appointment, which had been conferred upon the 
author, was annulled, when he was known as the writer. 
Satire is always considered as deriving its chief strength 
and power to wound, from itstruth; what a humiliating 
Concession then was implied in the morbid sensibility 
which dictated that persecution. With respect to the 
following composition, whatever difference of opinion we 
may entertain as to the political doctrine it inculcates 
respecting’ “* foul play ina late transaction,” we are per- 
fectly orthodox: in considering it as one of the happiest 
effusions- of occasional wit and humour which has 
appeared since the “* Two Veterans,” which was also 
published in the Chronicle, and proceeded, we believe, 


from the same ingenious satirist. 
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{ 244° } 
EPISTLE FROM TOM CRIBB TO BIG BEN, 


Concerning some foul Play in a late Transaction, 





Wuat! Ben, my big hero, is this thy renown ? 
Is this the new go?—kick a man, when he’s down! 
When the foe has knock’d under, to tread on him then— 
By the fist of my father, I blush for thee, Ben ! 
** Foul! foul !” all the Lads of the Fancy exclaim—- 
Cuar tty Suockx is electrified—BELcuHER spits flame— 
And Motyneux—aye, even Buacky cries ‘ shame !” 





Time was, when Joun Butt little difference spied 
’Twixt the foe at his feet, and the friend at his side; 
When he found (such his humour in fighting and eating) 
His foe, like his beef-steak, the sweeter for beating !— 
But this comes, Master Ben, of your curst foreign notions, 
Your trinkets, wigs, thingumbobs, gold lace and lotions; 
Your Noyaus, Curacous, and the Devil knows what— 
(One swig of Blue Ruin* is worth the whole lot !) 

Your great and small crosses—(my eyes, what a brood ! 

A cross buttock from me would de some of them good !) 
Which have spoilt you, till hardly adrop, my old propoise, 
Of pure English claret is left in your corpus ; 

And (as Jim says) the only one trick, good or bad, 

Of the Fancy you're up to, is fibbing, my lad! 

Hence it comes—BoxiAna, disgrace to thy page !— 
Having floor’d, by good luck, the first sevell of the age, 
Having conquer’d the prime one, that mil/'d us all round, 
You kick’d him, old Ben, as he gasp’d on the greund ! 
Aye—just at the time to show spunk, if you'd got any— 
Kick'd him, and jaw’d him, and Jag’dt him to Botany ! 





* Gin. + Transported. 


































A select library by fushionable authors. 


Oh shade of the Cheese-monger !t—you, who, alas ! ' i 
Doubled up, by the dozen, those Mounseers in brass, 
On that great day of milling, when blood lay in lakes, 
When Kings held the bottle, and Europe the stakes, 
Leok down upon BeN—see him, dunghill all o’er, 
Insult the fall’n foe, that can harm him no more!— 
Out, cowardly spooney /—again and again, 

By the fist of my Father, I blush for thee; Ben. t 
To shew the white JSeather§ is many men’s doom, c bi 





But, what of one feather ? BEN shows 2 whole PLUME! 
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A SELECT LIBRARY sy rHeE most APPROVED ah 
AUTHORS. 


Sir, 

In the course of the ensuing winter I intend bringing 
to the hammer the following valuable works, written by 
persons of known and peculiar qualifications, for each 
production. Ifyou wili have the goodness to insert the 
catalogue in the next number of your publication, it may 
he the means of exciting public attention, and promoting 
the professional interests of Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
RicuHarp VoLUBLE. 
Commercial Mart, September, 1815. 


A Map of the Roads leading to Newgate, witha View 
of the New Drop, and several! Landscapes in New South 
Wales. By Jew K—g. 

The Practice of Bagnios, Night Houses, and Pastry 
Cooks’ Shops, with the most remarkable methods now , 
in practice of debauching innocence. By the E. of B—e, | 
an eminent Chicken Butcher. at 





4 A Life Guardsman, one of the Fancy, who distinguished 
himself, and was killed ia a late memorable set-to. 
§ Exhibit symptoms'of terror. 





































































































246 A collection of choice pictures. 


Revelation, a Romance. By W. B—n. 

A New Way to p ay | Old Debts. By the P. Rt, and 
the Riglit Hon. B. Sh—d—n. 

Jargon versus Common Sense. By Counsellor O’C-n-ell, 

The Beauties of the Holy Inquisition, or the Art of 
Converting Heretics. By Ferdinand VII. 

Farewell to London, a Ballad. By the Hon. Cochrane 
J—n—ne. 

The Duties of City Officers explained, after a new 
Manner. By Sir R. Phillips. 

Every Mau his own Broker. A valuable and unique 
work, compiled by the preseut Ministry. 

De Oratore, or the Art of Speaking on all Subjects, 
without understanding any. By the Common Council of 
the City of London. 

The Life of Diogenes. By Dr. Parr. 

The New Court Register, containing an exact List of 
all the public and private Levees, Juntos, and _ political 
Tete-a-tetes, when and where kept, for the Use of the 
Prince’s Friends. By Col. M‘M—n. Y 
_ The Whole Duty of Woman, By the reac of 
H—d. 

The Register Office—a Farce. ‘ By Messenger Bell. 
The Gamester. By the Hon. T—¥ Long Pole W—y. 
She Would if she could. By Lady D—s. ~ 

The Careless Husband. :By the P. Rt. 

The Miser. By her My. 

The Wanton Wife,a Comedy. By Lady F. W—b—t. 


In addition to the above curious articles, I have also 4 
very capital collection of Paintings, by modern artists, 
which will be sold at thesame time. Among them are 
the following— 

A Battle-Piece, unfinished. By Sir J. } M—r—y. 

A Persian, worshipping the Rising Sun. By Lord 
C—st—gh. 

An Old Apple Woman. By Hiley Addington. 
Balaam’s Ass. By the Prime Mi—s—ter. 











A puzsling question. Q47 


Hymen weeping overan Urn. By the Pr—ss of W—s 

A full-length of Machiavel. By Prince Talleyrand. 

Honesty the Best Policy, a highly finished Piece. By 
the late Samuel Whitbread, Esq. 

Demosthenes picking up Pebbles. By Alderman 
Harvey C—be. 

Guy Faux, laying a train to blow up the Parliament 
House. By Sir F. B—r—t, and Major Ca—t—ght. 

The Prodigal Son. By the P— R—t. 

Infernals Revelling: Scene, the interior of Ca-leton 
H—é. By Alley Croker. 

Narcissus contemplating his own Beauty. By the 
Hon. Mr. Ske—f—ngton. 

A Miraculous Preservation from starving in a Garret. 
By several Hands. 

A Vestal Sacrifice. By Miss T—y L—g. 

A Miser in Chiaro Oscuro. By the Lord Ch—ll-r, 

A Pig Stye. By Lord S—n—pe. 

The Progress of Ingratitude, a capital Piece. By Lord 
C—ch—ne. 

A Poet in Despair, copied from the Life. By Lord 
Th—l—ow. . 

A Jesuit, in the Character of a Member of Parliament. 
By the Right Honorable George C—nun—ng. 

A Priest of Apollo, speaking through a Wooden Ora- 
cle, at Delphos. By Earl G—y. 


a re 
A PUZZLING QUESTION. 
Sir, 
I soup be very much obliged to you, or any of your 
readers, if you can satisfactorily answer me upon the fol- 


lowing point. Can an African Princess, with any pro- 


priety, be deemed one of the tair sex ? 
Your humble servant, 


Togpy SHORT. 


























































248 A rhyme to silver. 


To the Editor of the Scourge. 


A POETICAL QUERY ANSWERED. 
Sir, 


A poetical correspondent has inquired, through the 
medium of a contemporary journal, if any reader can 
point outa word in the English language rhyming to 
silver. For the sake of the poem, which is, doubtless, 
at a stand for want of the rhyme in question, I sincerely 
regret that it is out of my power to accommodate the au- 
thor in the manner he particularly specifies. Still J 
would not, by any means, have him discourage. In spite 
of the lampoons of the Anti-jacobin, and the songs of poor 
Rogers, and others, attempting to ridicule the poets of 
Germany, and Voss, among the rest, who merely imitated 
Homer, in dividing a word at the close of one, and the 
commencement of another line, in his translation of the 
Iliad and Odyssy, I beg leave to refer him to the Grecian 
bard at once, and under the sanction of so bright an ex- 
ample, call his attention to the following epitaph, which, 
if it may not appear to him altogether deserving of the 
reward given, according to report, for a couplet matching 
a rhyme to porringer, may perhaps gain the object here 


intended, a smile, by reminding him of Liston in Tom 
Thumb. 


ON THE REV. MR. SILVER, 


Whose Death was occasioned by eating Mushrooms stewed in 4 
Copper Vessel. 


Expiring on the bed of death lay honest Parson Silver, 
When thus (his former youth and health in mind) the sage 
himself exprest, 
** Nor sickness, malady, nor pain I’ve felt or suffer’d, till ver-” 
« digrease”’-—he would have saide=-‘ assail’d,” but Death cut 
off the rest ! 


FERDINAND FARQuHAR. 
Chapter Coffee House, 1815. 
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THEATRICAL PORTRAITS.—No. IV. 





Mr. Bannisrer, 


A series of living theatrical portraits, which com. 
menced before this respected ornament of the British 
stage retired from it, might justly be considered as in- 
complete if no attempt were made to trace his resem- 
blance. Itis true, he no longer performs, but he still 
lives; and the remembrance of his talents still lives also 
in the minds of those who scarcely expect: to find his 
loss compensated. 

Mr. Bannister commenced his career under highly- 
favorable auspices. Garrick was his friend, his patron, and 
instructor, It is remarkable, however, that for some 
years-he confined himself to tragedy, and if we are not 
mistaken, his first appearance upon the stage was in the 
‘character of Hamlet. How he afterwards came to aban- 
don Melpomene for the gay Thalia, is not exactly known: 
perhaps some friend whispered to him that his comic 
Powers were greater than his tragic; or perhaps a lucky 
accident, or his own reflection, suggested the fortunate 
truth. Certainly had he continued to woo the severe 
and solemn favours of the tragic muse, the admirers of ge- 
Nuine comedy would have lost many hours of exquisite 
pleasure, and himself, very likely, his present indepen 
dence, the honourable reward of talent and integrity, for 
we doubt whether he would have risen so high in profes- 
sional eminence, 

The great charm of Bannister’s acting consisted in his 
observance of Shakspeare’s precept. He never “ o’er- 
stepp'd the modesty of nature.” Hedid not seek to pro- 
voke laughter by grimace, or any grotesque contoitions of 

y- His humour was like the humour of Moliere or 
Congreve ; it flowed from the character,and was not incon- 
gtuously superinduced upon it. In reading the dramas 
of those writers, we are delighted with their wit, because 
itis mostly bestowed upon such persons only as may be 
VOL. x, 21 
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250 Congreve and Moliere. 


supposed to employ it. They devised. the character, 
and then gave it language and sentiments which were 
suitable, instead of ostentatiously pouring forth thei; 
stores, without any regard to nature, or the semblance 
of reality. 

Of a similar description was the humour of Bannister. 
We find in actors, as in dramatic writers, men who make 
you laugh, not because they observe, but because they 
violate nature. A performance may be eminently ludi. 
crous from the number of incongruities blended in it: 
but it may be as eminently a deviation from nature, and 
then it is not acting, but buffoonery. «If Liston were to 
play Hamlet, or Mathews Macbeth, or Munden Romeo, 
few. probably could witness the performance without 
immoderate laughter: but who would venture to say, 
that those characters were correctly delineated? To 
create a laugh, therefore, is not the infallible criterion of 
comic genius, in the proper acceptation of the term. 
Even in characters that are essentially comic, the laugh- 
ter excited by their representation is often produced by 
the actor, who mistakes the part, and substitutes his 
own power of ridiculous personation for that which ought 
to be elicited by the scope and meaning of the author. 
This radical misconception, or wilful exaggeration of a 
character, is often regarded as the evidence of great comic 
talent; but, however amusing it may be, and however 
irresistible in its appeal to our risible faculties, it is only 
a proof that the actor is capable of becoming a merry 
buffoon, and utterly incapable of transfusing himself into 
‘his part. It is the same in tragedy asin comedy. At- 
titudes, starts, and cadences, may be very fine, abstract- 
edly considered ; but if they are introduced where they 
ought not, if they be blended with characters and situa- 
tions where they are obviously unnetural, they mast be 

regarded as blemishes, and condemned upon every princi- 
ple of sound taste. 


No actor that ever trod the stage within our remem- 








Chastity of humour. 251 


prance excelled Bannister in his studious abstinence 
from all such faults. If le has been equalled it is only 
by Dowton, who never offends by extravagance. Hence 
the reason why Bannister was always unsuccessful when 
he performed a particular class of characters, (such ag 
Caleb Quot’em, Dr. Pangtoss, Ollapod, &c.) which were 
written expressly to display the peculiar talents of a 
very agreeable and meritorious performer. We have 
seen him attempt those characters, but he never pleased 
us, because his acting was too good for them. They 
were mere compounds of fanciful absurdity and unnatu- 
ral wildness. They were not characters of living man- 
ners. In the whole range of society, no man ever en- 
countered a Pangloss, or an Ollapod. Where then was 
Bannister to look for his model? Human life would not 
present him with one, and he could notseek for it beyond 
the precincts of humanity. They were like the mon- 
strous fictions of Fuseli’s pencil, at which the spectator 
gazes with astonishment, and wonders why they are la- 
bited like men and women. 

~ But though Bannister could not dive so deep for eccen- 
tricity, he could ascend high in bis search after nature. 
In whatever he performed he consulted her dictates. He 
did not consider how he was to make his audience laugh, 
but when he was to do it. His first care’was to reflect 
what his author intended; his second, to embody that 
intention, He resorted to no tricks of gesture or grimace 
as the substitute for legitimate humour. A character in 
his hands.was a transcript of real life; and, mutato nomine, 
you might find a Bannister in every street. 
* Nor was it only in characters of genuine comedy that 
he excelled. In those which demanded pathos and sen- 
sibility he was equally excellent. He excited the sym- 
pathy of his auditors by a different process from that of 
the tragedian, for his appeal was not strengthened by 
those lugubrious adjuncts which give efficacy to the)re- 
Presentations of tragedy. The pall, the dagger, and the 

































































































































252 Pathas of domestic scenes. 


cup, the solemn look, the stately march, and the mea 
sured tone of declamation, were all omitted, and yet he 
reached’ the heart as effectually as a Siddons or O'Neil}, 
Whoever has seen him in Walter and Captain Storm, (to 
mention no other charaeters,) must acknowledge this, 
His power over the feelings was secured by a sort of 
manly, honest, and benevolent tenderness, which touched 
us the more because it seemed just that sort of tender. 
ness which the familiar scenes of life so frequently pre- 
sent. Heroes and kings mourn, and weep, for objects 
which cannot often come within the contemplation 
of ordinary men, and our affections are less easily rouzed 
for their sufferings: but when we see the humanity 
and generosity of Walter pleading for innocence, or 
the valour of Storm defending virtue, we feel that if we 
were placed ina similar situation we should act just the 
same. So natural, and so unaffected was the acting of 
Bannister, in characters of this kind, that he almost in- 
spired sentiments of reverence. 

There is one class of characters which, now that Ban- 
nister has retired, will be long, we fear, without an ade- 
quate representative. We allude to naval ones. In the 
personation of a sailor he was unrivalled. He gave to 
the imitation of a British tar those qualities which may 
be considered as peculiarly belonging to it, a rough, 
frank, careless, gay, and unsophisticated manner. ‘To see 
him in Congreve’s Ben, (which, by the bye, is very fat 
from being successfully drawn,) was to be transported to 
the quarter-deck of a man of war. The fidelity of his 
tesemblance consisted in avoiding those features which 
other actors commonly introduce, when they make a 
sailor merely a blustering, straddling, and swaggering 
bully. 

Such, indeed, and so various were the merits of this 
performer, that in retiring from the stage he has leit 3 
chasm which no successor has yet supplied, He formed 
himself upon no model. He has left noimitator. He 
had the rare felicity of enjoying public approbation and 








































Mr. Elliston no tragedian. 253 


private esteem ; and now that he has surrendered himself 
to the placid enjoyments of domestic life, he may fee] 
the conscious happiness of reflecting, that during a long a 
career he contributed, by his example, to rescue the pro- if 44 
fession of an actor from that disrepute and degradation 
which the vices and follies of so many have concurred to 


produce. — 
te iy 


Me. Ex.isron. 


“ Perfection’s top with weary toil and pain . 
Tis genius only that can hope to gain. Ne 
The player’s profession (tho’ I hate the phrase, ¢" 
’Tis so mechanic in these modern days,) 


: 
Lies not in trick, or attitude, or start ; wi 
Nature’s true knowledge is his only art. Rail 
The strong-felt passion bolts into the face ; y 


The mind untouch'd, what is it but grimace ? 

To this one standard make your just appeal, 

Here lies the golden secret ; learn to reet. 

Or fool, or monarch, happy, or distrest, 

No actor pleases that is not possessed.” Lioyvp. 


Few performers have entertained a higher opinion of 
their own merits than Mr. Elliston; and as modesty is 
generally the companion of genius, it is not surprising 
that he should have a very different one entertained of 
him by others. It is impossible to see him act without 
fancying that every look, every step, every action, is 
meant to say, “ Is not this very fine?” ‘There is a visi- 
ble egotism in all his motions, and whether he darts 2 
self-satisfied glance into the side-boxes, or condescends 
toread applause and wonder in the pit, he is stili the 
tame theatrical Narcissus, deeply enamoured of himself, 
and:quite satisfied that every one else is likewise. 

Mr. Elliston has been spoiled by prosperity. Placed, by 
his private fortune, above the uecessity of resorting to the 
stage as a maintenance, he regarded its duties as an amuse- 
Ment rather than atask, and imagined that when he played 
We was to be considered as one whom the irresistible im- 




















































































254 Flattery of theatrical critics. 


pulse of genius rather than the dictates of convenience; 
had driven upon the stage. Hence, when he is applauded, 
he receives it asa right; when he is:not, he considers 
the omission as a lamentable ‘proof of deficiency of taste 
and judgment. He may have been betrayed into this 
notion, partly, perhaps, from the incense which some 
critics (we do not say they were vena , though Mr. El- 
liston had money to pay them,) lavished upon him when 
he first appeared at the Taymarket theatre. The Monthly 
Mirror was then a popular theatrical work; and surely 
neither Betterton, nor Garrick, was ever so bepraised as 
Elliston by that miscellany. There is no perfection 
of acting which nature or art can bestow, which the 
critic did not find in Mr. Elliston; and we suppose, 
whatever the critic found, Mr. Elliston. claimed for his 
own. Sober judges stared as they read those eulogies, 
and tried to find the merits which they celebrated ; while 
those who had not seen the actor, hastened to gratify 
their anticipating hopes. They beheld, and were asto- 
nished. 

A few years, however, soon determined the station 
which Mr. Elliston was to take in the theatrical world. 
A factitious popularity may be maintained. for a while 
by artifice, but permanent celebrity can be secured only 
by genius. We have known many actors as well as 
authors, and artists, who, by the aid of diurnal criti 
cism, and the zealous efforts of private friends, to win 
proselytes, have for a time walked through their course 
with applause and admiration: but then their declension 
has generally been as sudden as their elevation. One of 
this class we still think Mr. Kean to be, and feel quite 
assured that the time is not far distant when he will be 
considered as a performer, successiul in certain parts of 
characters, but totally deficient in the aggregate of those 
qualities which compuse a great actor. 

It was some time before Mr. Elliston believed that he 

Was not a tragedian, and he continued most perseveringly 














His comic powers original and pleasing. 255 


to barlesque the characters of Hamlet, Macbetif, and 
Othello. We suspect, the first thing that awakened 
doubts in his mind was his personation of those charac- 
ters at the Surrey Theatre. He found, to his great sur- 
prize, that he acted tragedy for that house so naturally, 
that it could hardly be fit for Drury-lane. It is indeed 
only necessary to survey his face, his figure, and his ac- 
tion, to be satisfied that his conclusion was right. The 
inflexibility of the first, the square solidity of the second, 
and the exuberance of the third, added to .a radical inca 
pacity of conceiving the finer movements of human pas- 
sion, plant an insuperable barrier between him and ex- 
cellence. 

While, however, we thus unequivocally pronounce 
our judgment respecting Mr. Elliston’s qualifications fer 
tragedy, we willingly allow ‘hat he has considerable co- 
mic powers, and that, in any thing, except tragedy, he is 
always pleasing, and often unrivalled. He infuses into 
his comedy great vivacity, animation, and energy, and 
sometimes discriminates characters with felicity. We 
have seen him in some parts, which the late Mr. Lewis 
used toplay, and gave the decided preference to his repre- 
sentation. Benedict, for instance, was one of these ; and 
some parts of Mercutio. Wherea sentiment was to be 
delivered with an impressive earnestness of manner, there 
Mr. Elliston did better than Lewis, who used to murder 
such things with great barbarity. He has the talent also 
ofimparting to his comedy a considerable portion of arch- 
hess.and dry sarcasm, which are peculiarly fascinating, 
because he always takes care to suit them well to the 
character or the ‘occasion. In short, asa comedian, he 
hever fails to please, for he is often original, and never 


farcical ; but we hope we shall never again see him assume 
the buskin. 























































































































( 256 ) 
On SASHIONABLE MORALS anp MANNERS 


TRIALS FOR CRIM. CON. 


Few topics afford greater scope for declamation with 
a certain race of crabbed, sour-faced, morose moralists, 
than the growing profligacy, and daily increasing dege. 
neracy of the age. To hear the incessant lamentations of 
these modern Jeremiahs, one would imagine that the 
world was approaching rapidly to the very acme, and 
ne plus ultra of wickedness, and that the sinners of for. 
mer times were absolute saints, compared with the har. 
dened and incorrigible delinquents of the present day. 

The frequency of actions for criminal conversation in 
our courts of justice, has been brought forward, among 
other arguments, in proof of the alledged increasing de- 
pravity of manners. But how far does this argument 
apply ? Does it prove that adultery is more common in 
the nineteenth century than it was in former ages? oF 
rather, that more publicity, more eclat and notoriety, are 
attached to the fact ? 

To judge from the following song, which was in cur- 
rent vogue at the time of Francis I. who succeeded to the 
throne of France nearly with the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, conjugal infidelity does not appear to 
have heen an offence of rare and unfrequent occurrence: 

* Quand viendra la saison, 
Que les cocus s’assembleront ; 
Le mien ira devant, qui portera la banmtére, 
Les autres suiveront aprés, le votre sera au derriére, 
La procession en sera grande, | 
L’on y verra une trés belle bande.” 





_ * When the season arrives, as the days o’er us pass, 
For the cuckolds to meet, and assemble en masse, 
My husband in front, with the flag shalt appear, 

A long train shall follow, and yours close the rear : 
What a noble procession our streets then will boast! 
And bow numero us the ranks of the hornified host ! 



















Fires and Crim. Cons. 257 


And a certain facetious French author, who wrote in the 
reign of Henry III. and fell by the band of an assassin in 
1588, assures us, that were all the cornutos of his day, 
with their frail spouses, to join hands and form a circle, 
jt would nearly go round the globe. 

On this subject I well recollect the observation made 
by an intelligent French officer in Paris, The conversa- 
tion hingeing on a certain action for crim. con. in high 
life, ia which the damages were laid at the enormous sum 
of thirty thousand pounds, one of the company, a demure 
looking elderly gentleman, took occasion to launch out 
into a most piteous lamentation at the alarming progress 
of immorality in the present degenerate day. Conjugal 
infidelity , of course, formed a leading topic in his theme; 
and it grieved him beyond expression to be forced to 
acknowledge,that of late Great Britain had even surpassed 
France in wickedness in this respect—‘* You rather 
mean to say,” interrupted a French officer, who spoke 
English with much fluency, and seemed well versed in our 
habits and manners, ‘‘ that actions and public trials for 
conjugal infidelity are more frequent in England than in 
France ?”—~* And how, Sir, do you account for this >” 
demanded. my elderly gentleman. ‘ For the same rea- 
son,” replied the French officer, “ that accidents by 
fire are more frequent in London than in Paris.”—“ I 
understand you,” rejoined the other, “‘ we employ more 
wood in the construction of our houses in London than 
you do in Paris—our floors are always boarded, whereas 
with you they are most commonly of brick or tile.”"— 
“Pardon me, Sir,’’ replied the officer, “ that is not my 
meaning; the reason why we have fewer accidents by 
fire in Paris than occur with you in London, is because 
in Paris we have no offices. of insurance from fire.’— 
“And pray, how does this apply to the point in ques- 
tion >” + By parity of reasoning,” rejoined the French- 
man ; “ if you received no indemnity, no damages at law, 
your courts would be little occupied with actions for 
VOL. x, 2K 















































































































































258 French morality. 


crim, con.” This unexpected sally excited a generat 
laugh among the company, with the exception of the 
elderly gentleman, whose pious bewailings and lamenta. 
tions had given rise to it. His confusion and embarrass. 
ment, however, sufficiently showed, that he felt the full 
weight and justice of the remark. 

This self-same practice of a husband having recourse 
to a judicial tribunal in England, and bringing an action 
for damages against the debaucher of his wife, and the 
violater of his bed, has frequently been made the theme 
of ridicule, and much pointed satire on the French stage, 
In the comic entertainment of The Wife and two Husbands, 
(La Femme & deux Maris) which the writer.of this article 
saw acted at the Theatre Feydeau at Paris last summer, 
the following palpable hit at the manners and usages of 
this country is introduced : 

Le Drole,a gay, thoughtless, but opulent old batchelor, 
is inveigled into an intrigue by an artful woman. He 
makes the usual protestations of a violent passion; the 
lady seems to yield, when at the very moment that he 
expects to be made happy by the possession of her 
charms, the husband makes his appearance, and extorts 
a hundred marks from the disappointed lover for the in- 
sult offered to his wife. In the sequel, Le Drole disco» 
vers this adventure to be a plot preconcerted by the hus- 
band (Coguin,) and his wife against hin to get hold of his 
money. He accordingly appeals to the Count of Gleichen, 
to whom Coguin is a vassal, for redress. The following 
is the passage alluded to. 

Le Drole. Justice, my Lord Count-—justice against your 
vassal, as I understand he is. By an infamous trick he has dee 
frauded me of a hundred marks, and gives me blows in eX¢ 
change—mark for mark, I fear. 

Count. How is this? 

Coguin. My Lord, the complainant made an attempt upon 
the hovour of my wife, and I took damages for the insult, as 
well as for the fright into which he put her. 

Count. Took damages, you say, for an attack upon the 
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honour of your wife? What, compromise your honour for 
money? Shame upon thee, coward! thou a soldier! thou 
dost not deserve to wear a sword. 

Coquin. Nay, my lord, had he actually wronged me, and 
debauched my wife, there are laws, which would have allowed 
me damages, and I could name a people that would have ap- 
plauded my conduct. 

Count. Shame on that law, that can teach a man to be con- 
tent with the wages of infamy! Art thou nota soldier? Dost 
thou not wear a sword ? Shame upon you, base cowardly rascal ; 
refund the money you have received immediately, and pass a 
month on bread and water in prison.” 


The allusion here conveyed is obvious enough: and 
though we should be sorry to believe that all actions 
for damages in trials for crim. con. are founded on base 
and dishonourable motives, it cannot be disguised, that 
cases have occurred in which the evidence, as well as the 
verdict returned by the jury, seem to countenance the 
justice of the reproof thrown out in the French play. 


— att. 
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Sir, 

Ir has always been considered as the praise of great 
poets, that in their views of nature, whether moral or 
Physical, they have seized upon those general and per- 
manent features which continue to please because nature 
is in all ages alike. Among dramatic writers, Shak- 
speare stands proudly pre-eminent in the exercise of this 
faculty, for though Jonson, Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ford, and others, occasionally dip their pens 
in the living well of truth, yet it is Shakspeare alone 
who had the power of always doing it; and hence in 
teading his works we are delighted to find a principle 
of vitality in his characters which no changes of time 
have been able to destroy. His coward, his bully, his 
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hero, his lover, are as faithful copies of nature now as 
they were when he first produced them, because they 
were not sketched from the transitory and fluctuating 
manners of the day. 

Next to him, in this scale of excellence, stands Jon. 
son, who, though he consulted books more than life, has 
often, however, drawn from the latter with a vigorous 
and original pencil. He was fond of pourtraying cha. 
racters in the abstract, rather than in action, and not une 
frequently exhibited exquisite felicity in these paint. 
ings. His “Character of the Persons,” prefixed to Every 
Man out of his Humour, are fine specimens ; so pregnant 
with meaning, that to expand their attributes would fur. 
nish matter for a series of admirable essays. 

Massinger is sometimes equal to Jonson, and sometimes 
inferior, He is equal when nature is his model, and 
only inferior when he attempts to blend her with fashion. 
Massinger excelled in judgment rather than in imagina- 
tion. He seldom soared to those regions of fancy where 
Shakspeare rioted : but he saw clearly, and painted for- 
cibly, the common and familiar operations of passion, a 
task the more difficult, because we are apt to neglect 
what is within our attainment, and hunt for that which 
is beyond it. 

The writings of Beaumont and Fletcher have no exu- 
berance of character. They paid more attention to in- 
tricacy of plot, and fertility of incident, than to profound 
surveys of nature. There isa high, romantic colouring 
in all their dramas, which is exceedingly delightful to 
the reader, who finds himself transported into new re- 
gions, and mingling in the concerns of beings different 
from himself. They equally plunge into extremes, whe- 
ther they exhibit vice or virtue. Inthe former, we find such 
unnatural depravity as could not subsist under any form 
of social life ; and in the latter such purity, bonour, and 
dignity as no human being can display. We tolerate the 

one, however, because it is always pleasing to imagine 
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areater perfection than we possess; but the other dis. 
gusts, for there is turpitude enough in man without 
transgressing truth to accumulate fictitious immorality, 

I shall conclude this letter by a practical illustration 
of the sentiments it contains, and in a way which will 
not, I apprehend, be uns: sitelile to the pages of the 
Scourge. The following adaptation of some of the cha- 
racters by Shakspeare, Jonson, and Massinger, to living 
persons, will exemplify the general fidelity with which 
they are painted from nature. 

Mr. CospBetr. 
This is some fellow 
Who having been prais’d for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy rong biden ; and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature ; he cannot flatter, he! 
An honest mind and plain—he must speak truth, 
An they will take it, so; if not, he’s plain. 
These kind of knaves I know, which in their plainness 
Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty silly ducking observants, 
That stretch their duties nicely. 
Shakspeare. 





BUONAPARTE. 
0 goddes ! have thousandes bie mine anlace bledde ; 
And must I now for safetie flie awaie ? 
See! furre besprenged al] our troupes are spreade, 
Yette I will synglie dare the bloddie fraie, 
But no: I'll flye, and morther in retreate, 


Deathe, bloode, and fyre, shall marke the goeynge of my 


feete. Ella. 





WHITBREAD. 


He is of an ingenious and free spirit, eager and constant 
in reproof, without fear, controlling the world’s abuses. One 
whom no servile hope of gain, or frosty apprehension of danger, 


can make to be a parasite, either to time, place, or opinion. 


I fear no mood stampt in a private brow when I ain pleased 


to unmask a public vice, 
Jonson. 
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WELLINGTON, 
If you love valour, 
As ’tis a kingly virtue, seek it out, 
Where it shines brightest. Look on Epire, 
A prince, in whom it is incorporate ; 





ous: had you seen him, 

How in one bloody scene he did discharge 

The parts of a commander and a soldier, 

Wise in direction, bold in execution, 

You would have said the world yields not his equal. 
Massinger. 





CouNsELLoR O’CoNNELL. 
O Sir, we quarrel in print, by the book. Shakspeare. 





L—u H 


A public, scurrilous jester, that (more swift than Circe,) will 
transform any person into deformity. A neat, spruce, affect- 
ing fellow: his religion is railing, and his discourse ribaldry. 
They stand highest in respect whom he studies most to reproach. 
Jenson, 


T. 





Sir N. Co 
I have seen a fool in the habit of a justice. Jonson, 








D ss or C —D. 

You my lords look on her, mark her well; be but about 
Tosay, she is a goodly lady, and 

The justice of your hearts will thereto add 

‘ Tis a pity she's not honest, honourable ? 

Praise her but for this her without-door form, 

(Which on my faith deserves high speech) and straight 
The shrug, the hum, or ha; these petty brands 

That calumny doth use :—0O, I am out, 

That mercy does ; for calumny will sear 

Virtue itself; these shrugs, these hums, and ha’s, 
When you have said she’s goodly, come between, 

Ere you can say---she’s honest, Shakspeare. 
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Lavy M—re—wn, 
(Late Miss Owenson,) 


As I live, she hath 
A philosophical aspect : there is 
More wit than beauty in her face, and, when 
I court her, it must be in tropes and figures, 
Or she willcry, absurd. She will have her clenches 
To cut off any fallacy I can hope 
To put upon her, and expect I should 
Ever conclude in syllogisms, and those true ones, 
In parte et toto, or she'll tire me with 
Her tedious elocutions in the praise 
Of the increase of generation, for which 
Alone the sport, in her morality, 
Is good and lawful, and to be often practis’d 
For fear of missing. Massinger. 


ee 


Cot. * * * *, 


But you are 
The squire of dames, devoted to the service 
Of gamesome ladies, the hidden mystery 
Discover’d, their close b ; thy slavish breath, 
Fanning the fires of lust, the go-between 
This female and that wanton sir ; your art 
Can blind a jealous husband, and, disguised, 
Convey a letter without suspicion. 
You instruct ’em how 
To parley with their eyes, and make the temple 
A mart of looseness : to discover all 
Thy subtle brokages, were to teach in public 
Those private practices which ought, in justice, 
Severely to be punished. Massinger. 








Buonaparte (in St, Helena.) 


Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 
Will not old custom make this life more sweet 

Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woo le 
More free from peril than the enyious court ? 
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Here feel we but. the penalty of Adam, 

The season’s difference ; as, the icy fang 

And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind ; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say, 
This is no flattery ; these are counsellors 


That feelingly persuade me what I am. Shakspeare, 


~ 
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Tue POLITICAL PROPHET or rue NORTH. 


Me. E.piror, 


A very curious story respecting the Edinburgh Re. 
view is just now buzzing about, and respecting which 
you perhaps can give me some information. It is said 
that the publication of the last number was delayed by 
the following cause :—Sir James Mackintosh, whose 
political predictions, like those of Earl Grey, have the 
peculiar quality of always foretelling precisely those things 
which never come to pass, wrote an elaborate article, ol 
about sixty pages, full of philosophical inquiry, and pro- 
found induction, to prove, 

1. That Napoleon Buonaparte, in returning to the 
throne of France, was justified by the law of nations, and 
still more by the expediency of the enterprise. 

2. That we had no right to interfere with the said re- 
sumption of imperial power, by the said Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, which could not be considered in any way 43 | 
affecting our rights, safety, or interests, 

3. ‘That Napoleon Buonaparte was so beloved by the 
French nation, that they would, to a man, rally round 
him, and make his cause their own. 

4, ‘That from the military resources of France, and still 
more from the military genius of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
it was morally certain he must succeed in subduing his 
opponents. 

5. That the result of the league formed against Buona- 
parte would only be to confirm his power, exalt his cli2- 
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racter still farther, and raise him to a higher pitch of 
glory and renown than he had attained from any of his 
preceding exploits. 

6, That unless we made peace with Napoleon Buona. 
parte, the war would be interminable. It would be a 
war with the French people, whose enthusiasm for the 
Emperor was so great, that rather than suffer bim to be 
discomfited, they would, as in the first years of the revo- 
lution, rush in countless myriads to the field, and beat 
down all resistance. | 

The whole of these propositions were enforced in the 
most plausible manner. They were absolutely demon- 
strated, as a series of inevitable consequences, and the 
sagacious writer already anticipated the fame he should 
acquire from: having foreseen what nobody else could. 
The dissertation was printed, and on the eve of publica- 
tion, when another publication appeared called the Ex- 
traordinary Gazette, which had a very curious effect up- 
on the Northern Seer. These sybilline leaves contained 
a wonderful story, called the battle of Waterloo, which 
did not at all harmonize with the inferences of the per- 
spicacious politician. It appeared that the Duke of 
Wellington, (to whom I suppose Sir James had neglect- 
ed to communicate his essay, or his Grace would surely 
have been too polite to give him the lieso flatly,) had had 
an interview of some hours with Napoleon Buonaparte, 
which towards the conclusion became so unpleasant to 
the latter, that he took it in dudgeon, and immediately 


. Set off for Paris. There he staid a few days, but hearing 


that the Duke was hastening after him to solicit another 
conference, he departed for Rochefort, whence he em- 
barked on board the Bellerophon, leaving behind bim his 
crown, his sceptre, the love of the French nation, his 
augmented glory, and his consolidated. power. 

In this unpleasant dilemma, Sir James had no alter- 
native but to record himself a fool, or suppress his pro- 
Phecies, He preferred the latter, and in having the power 
VOL. xX. oT 
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to prefer it, he possessed ro -small advantage over Far 
Grey, whose forcible, elaborate, and profound denuncia. 
tions in parliament remain an eternal monument of his 
Jordship’s wisdom. The article was accordingly can. 
celled, and some other provided to fill the chasm. Sir 
James hoped, no doubt, that his ridiculous adventure 
qwould never transpire; but it Aas transpired, and if I am 
not greatly misinformed the world will yet be astonished 
and delighted with his luminous lucubration. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Sept, 13. 7 Q. in a CoRNeER. 








MODERN POETS.—No. II. 


W ornDSWORTH. 


“ 'THouGu the cant of hypocrites,” says Sterne, “ may 
be worst, the cant of criticism is the most tormenting.” 
Among the favourite topics of lamentation and enquiry, 
which expand the pages of-our literary journals, the ab- 
sence of poetical genius forms one of the most obtrusive 
features, and presents a copious theme of fluent declama- 
tion, and osfeutatious sensibility. It is contended that 
the English muse has sunk into a state of hopeless do- 
tage, and that her mightiest efforts are not to be coms 
pared with the vigour and brilliance of the productions of 
elder times. Yet before an opinion so prevalent can be 
admitted, we must take much for granted which reason 
and experience assure us to be false. The natural pre- 
sumption undoubtedly is, that a state of rudeness is a state 
of imperfection. But in order to accommodate our ideas to 
this antiquarian theory, we must assume as a principle 
not to be doubted, that an art wil! flourish most when 
least regarded, and attain its greatest excellence when the 
means of such excellence are most imperfect. Beauty 
oflaoguage, delicacy of sentiment, and general chastity of 
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stvle, cease to be regarded as indispensable qualities, while 
barbarism, obscenity, and a prevailing grossness, are held 
forth as constituting the most genial soil for poetical 
genius. Reason must yield its influence to the shackles 
of authority, and a few remarkable exceptions be permit- 
ted to overturn general rules, established upon the most 
plain and rational principles. The radical mistake in 
this maze of errors, consists in the ascription to circum- 
stances of a moral and physical nature, of effects produced 
by an extraordinary chance or inspiration, or by pecu- 
liar institutions, which have suspended or altered the or- 
dinary current of events. It is generally imagined that 
there exists in the ruder stages of society a principle 
peculiarly auspicious to the poetic spirit. The imagina- 
tion, it is said, is more vivid because the understanding is 
then ina state of torpidity ; mankind are more intimate 
with the works of nature; their pursuits are of a more 
noble and generous tendency; their faculties are more 
sensibly alive to the charms of melody, and from all these 
causes poetry is not only more animated and impressive, 
but cultivated with greater enthusiasm and success than 
when society and civilization have advanced. Yet if there 
be any justice in this opinion, it ought to be applicable 
to human nature, in every nation and country, and unless 
universally true, must be erroneous. Now, except the 
Celts and Scandinavians of the North, from whose emi- 
hence in poetry this idea of the ascendancy of the first 
ages has partly arisen, we are acquainted with no tribe in 
Europe which has been distinguished by any examples 
of poetical* excellence. The superiority of the Celts 
and Scandiiavians arose from the peculiar nature of their 
superstitions, which generated the greatest tenderness of 
‘feeling, and the most sublime enthusiasm. As soon as 
their superstitions departed, their portical spirit vanished 
With them; but as society advanced, poetry improved in 
the same proportion. Originality of thought wiil indeed 
Se found in great abundance among our early writers, 
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te ause few thinkers existed before them; but allowing 
for this circumsiance, they possessed few alvaatages over 
their successors, and their beauties are concealed and en. 
cumbered by a multitude of faults, originating from the 
rude character of the times in which they lived. Mere 
originality does not infer excellence, and when under. 
stood to designate the commencement of any art, rather 
pre-supposes the reverse. Excellence is the result of a 
variety of qualities, which are of tardy growth, which 
depend on the improvement of language, and arise out 
of the general advancements of society in knowledge and 
refinement. Individual instances have undoubtedly oc- 
curred of uncommon fruition at an early period; the 
corruscations of genius may darta ray of splendor through 
the darkest period, but such phenomena as these bear no 
reference to a fixed principle, and only render the sur- 
rounding darkness more visible. Astronomy does not 
boast a more exalted name than Galileo, nor metaphysics 
a more conspicuous object of admiration than Bacon; yet 
it will not be pretended that the period at which either 
of these great philosophers flourished was the most au- 
spicious to those branches of knowledge which they re- 
spectively adorned, The magic powers of Shakspeare and 
Milton are assuredly to be traced to some other source 
than the character of the age in which they lived. Their 
contemporaries were incompetent to admire and appre- 
ciate their merits: they came forth a century too soon: 
and the present, which excels all preceding ages in a just 
taste and enthusiasm for these great poets, is truly and 
substantially the age of Shakspeare aud Milton. 

There is nothing in the circumstances of modern 80- 
ciety, considering the rapid progress of language to pet- 
fection, the ample stores of new materials which naviga- 
tion and commerce have brought within the grasp of 
genius, and the style of thinking which phiiosophy lias 
introduced—-there is nothing in all these circumstances, 
but what should lead us to expect as great a display of 
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poetical genius in Our Own as in any formerage. Modern 
poetry has no occasion to shr:nk from a competition with 
the brightest era of our elder history. ‘l'nere are two stare 
indeed which tower above all present competition; but 
as Greece could boast of a greater than Eschyius, of a 
Sophocles who combined equal sublimity with greater 
chastity and beauty, it is not without the bounds of proe 
bability that even a greater than Shakspeare may yet arise. 
The names of Massinger, Beaumont, and Fletcher, vanish 
before those of Murphy, Colman, Cumberland, and She- 
tidan, In lyric poetry what can elder times produce to 
compare with the effusions of Collins, Gray, and Pen- 
rose; or what in description that approaches to the effu- 
sions of Thomson, Cowper, Gisborne, Bloonsfield, Scott, 
and Grahame? The didactic isa brauch which depends 
so much for its excellence on the prevalence of a just 
philosophical spirit, that it requires but little merit to 
excel, in their peculiar-branch of pursuit, the metaphysical 
poets of the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and the rest of 
the Stuarts. The naine of Byron would alone immorta- 
lize the poetical character of the infancy-of the nineteenth 
century, and Mr. Wordsworth, with all his faults, need 
not shrink from occasional comparison with the “ mighty 
masters of divinest poesy.” Substituting the placid and 
silent lake of Windermere for the far-resounding Aufidus, 
the boast of Horace, that his strains should escape obli- 
vion notwithstanding the pre-eminence of former poets, 
might proceed from the lips of Mr. Wordsworth with- 
out subjecting him to the imputation of unworthy vanity : 

Non $i priores Meonius tenet, 

Sedes Homerus ; Piudarice latent, 

Ceque et Aleci minaces | 

Siesichorique graves Cameene. 

It is not the appearanée therefore of the most undenia- 
ble and the most splendid excellence on the part of 
Mr. Wordsworth and bis brethren that awakens our sur- 
Prize and perpiexes our enquiry, but the wilful and con- 
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sistent perverseness with which they condesrend to ask 
the indulgence of the public, when its admiration is with. 
in their reach ; and wantonly neglect the peculiar and in. 
valuable advantages of which the improvement in man. 
ners, the cultivation of taste, and the extension of 
knowledge, almost solicit the acceptance. 

It might have been concluded @ priori, that a concur. 
rence of circumstances so propitious to the formation of 
cultivated taste, and so conducive to energy and correct. 
ness of judgment, would have obtained a decided influ. 
ence over the poetical style of contemporary poets; that 
individuals so enviably gifted with the highest powers of 
the mind, would have determined to keep pace with the 
age in which they lived, by studious compliance with the 
laws of fastidious criticism; that, endowed with no mean 
portion of that genius which inspired the early masters 
of the art, they would have endeavoured to excel them 

-inall the minor graces of composition; in consistency 
of character, in harmony of verse, in the skilful con- 
struction of the fable, and in the sustained but simple 
eloquence of diction. But witha degree of perverseness, 
for which it is impossible to account, they voluntarily 
relinquish all the advantages they might so easily and yet 
so nobly obtain over their predecessors, and adopt a pro- 
cess the very reverse of that which would be taught by 
reason or by nature. They glory in the invention of 2 
tame, insipid, or unintelligible story ; quaintness of de- 
scription, exaggeration of imagery, the interspersion of 
laboured and miserable doggrel, amidst passages of ex- 
quisite harmony and sweetness, the continual alternation 
of thoughts that breathe and words that burn with the 
prittie-prattle of the nursery. These are the splendid 
triumphs over grammar, propriety, and common sense, 
to which they gladly sacrifice contemporary praise, and 
future immortality ! 

Among the masters of the modern school, whatever 
may be thought of its merits and defects, Mr. Words- 
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worth must be admitted to possess an immeasurable pre- 
eminence. In the power of poetical abstraction ; in that 
pure and sublime enthusiasm which soars beyond the 
realities of life, and contemplates, in ideal worlds, the 
loveliest forms of celestial innocence and beauty, he is 
perfectly unrivalled; and when he returns to the contem- 
plation of terrestrial nature, the drooping of a flower, the 
glistening of a dew-drop, or the humming of a bee, gives 
rise to the most enchanting, yet simple associations, 
which all may feel, but none but a poet could express. 
Nor were the efforts of Mr. Wordsworth less successfu} 
than they actually are, to extend the empire of the fancy. 
and to appeal to the sympathies of our nature, rather than 
our judgment, should we be inclined to scrutinize his la- 
bours with fastidious severity. It has become too preva~ 
lent in the present age of cold calculation and metaphy- 
sical enquiry, to regard the effusions of a poet with the 
same Kind of feeling as would attend the examination of 
asystem of logic: nothing is admitted that is not proved; 
gratitude is no longer a virtue, because the individual who 
performs a kindness does so to gratify himself; marriage 
is a mere political institution; the female sex is only in- 
ferior to the male in political consideration, and this infe- 
riority is a remnant of feudai barbarism. A\l the virtues, 
the sympathies, and the sensibilities of life, the evanes- 
cent and. indescribable emotions which so powerfully 
contrihute to the happiness of society, become the sub- 
jects of pretended analysis and illustration, to superficial 
philosophers, and itinerant lecturers on craniology. It is 
with pleasure, therefore, that we participate in the asso- 
Ciations of a poet, who can sometimes forget the true in 
the contemplation of the fictitious, whose wildest dreams 
enchant the fancy, and whose most singular associations 
swell the soul with the raptures of enthusiasm. 

- The description of two huge peaks which, from some 
other vale, peered into that in which a solitary recluse 
18 entertaining the poet and his companion, strikingly 
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elucidates the peculiar character of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
genius.—~* Those,” says their host, 


‘““If here you dwelt, would be 
Your prized companions, Many are the notes, 
Which in his tuneful course the wind draws forth, 
From rocks, woods, caverns, heaths, and dashing shores, 
And well those lofty brethren bear their part 
In the wild concert : chiefly when the storm 
Rides high: then all the upper air they fill 
With roaring sound, that ceases not to flow, 
Like smoke along the level of the blast 
In mighty current : theirs too is the song 
Of stream and head-long flood, that seldom fails ; 
And in the grim and breathless hour of noon, 
Methinks that I have heard them echo back 
The thunder’s greeting. Nor have nature’s laws 
Left them ungifted with a power to yield 
Music of finer frame: a harmony, 
So do I call it, though it be the hand 
Of silence, though there be no voice: the clouds, 
The mist, the shadows, light of golden suns, 
Motions of moonlight, all come thither, touch, 
And have an answer—thither come, and shape 
A language not unwelcome to sick hearts 
And idle spirits. There the sun himself, 
At the calm close of summer’s longest day, 
Rests his substantial orb—between those heights, 
And on the top of either pinnacle, 
More keenly than elsewhere in night’s blue vault, 
Sparkle the stars, as of their station proud. 
Thoughts are not busier in the mind of man 
Than the mute agents stirring there: alone 
Here do I sit and watch.” 


Mr. Wordsworth discovers in almost every earthly ob- 
ject some emblem of immortality, something that reminds 
him of the beauty and the harmony of a better world. 
The following illustration cannot be read without emo 
tions of the most delightful kind. 





Poetical imagery. 


7 ‘¢ T have seen 
A curious child applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell, 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely, and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy : for murmurings from within 
Were heard—sonorous cadences ; whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith, and doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things: 
Ofebb and flow, and ever during power s. 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 


Nor can the subjoined verses fail to produce a power- 


ful effect on the mind of the most prejudiced and in- 
sensible reader : 


“ Thus having reached a bridge that overearched 
The hasty rivulet, where it lay becalmed 

In a deep pool, by happy chance we saw 

A two-fold image : on a grassy bank, 

A snow-white ram, and in the crystal flood, 
Another and the same! most beautiful ! 

On the green turf, with his imperial front, 
Shaggy and bold, and wreathed horns superb, 
The breathing creature stood ; as beautiful 
Beneath him shewed his shadowy counterpart. 
Each had his glowing mountains, each his sky, 
And each seemed centre of his own fair world ; 
Antipodes unconscious of each other, 

Yet in partition with their several spheres, 
Blended in perfect stillness to our sight.” 


We shall conclude these extracts by a description, 


which excepting the lines in italics, must equally satisfy 
the demands of the critic, and excite the feelings of the 
Casual reader : 


“Ona bright day, the brightest of the year, 
These mountains echoed with an unknown sound, 
VOL. x, 2M 
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Rural objects described. 





A volley thrice repeated o'er the corse, 
Let down into the hollow of that grave, 
Whose shelving sides are red with naked mould ; 
Ye rains of April! duly wet this earth, 
Spare, burning sun of Midsummer, these sods, 
That they may knit together, and therewith 

Our thoughts unite in kindred quietness, 

Nor so the valley shall forget her loss. 
Dear youth ! by young and old alike beloved ; 
To me as precious as my own! Green herbs 
May creep (Z wish that they would softly creep) 
Over thy last abode, and we may pass 
Reminded less-imperiously of thee. 

siaiilahdiaiiciacinaiei il » The mountain ash, 

Decked with autumnal berries, that outshine 
Spring’s richest blossoms, yields a splendid show, 
Amid the leafy woods ; and ye have seen, 

By a brook side, or solitary barn, 

How she her station doth adorn ; the pool 
Glows at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks 

Are brightened round her, In his native vale, 
Sach and so glorious did this youth appear : 

A sight that.kindled pleasure in all hearts, 

By his ingenuous beauty, by the gleam 

Of his fair eyes, by his capacious brow, 

By all the graces with which nature’s hand 

Had bounteously array’d him. As old bards 
Tell in their idle songs of wandering gods, 

Pan or Apollo, veiled in human form: 

Yet like the sweet-breathed violet of the shade, 
Discovered in their own despite, to sense 

Of mortals, (if such fables without blame, 

May find chance-mention on this sacred ground,) 
So through a simple rustic garb’s disguise, 

And through the impediments of rural cares 

{n him revealed, a scholar’s genius shone. 

eseeceseceee If touched by him, 

The inglorious foot-ball mounted to the pitch 
Of the lark’s fhght; or shaped a rainbow curve, 
Aloft, ia prospect of the shouting field. 








Mortuary inscriptions. 


The indefatigable fox had learned 

To dread his perseverance in the chase: 

With admiration he could lift his eyes 

To the wide-ruling eagle, and his hand 

Was loth to assault the majesty he loved ; 
Else had the strongest fastnesses proved weak 
To guard the royal brood. The sailing glead, 
The wheeling swallow, and the darting snipe, 
"The sportive sea-gull dancing with the waves, 
And cautious waterfowl from distant climes, 
Fix'd at their seat the centre of the Mere, 
Were subject to young Oswald's steady aims.” 


It is not our intention to assert that the merits of Mr. 
Wordsworth by any means counterbalance the amount 
of his defects. We have endeavoured to describe his 
native character, rather than to enumerate his artificial 
and assumed peculiarities. On these it will be our un- 
pleasing duty to expatiate at a future opportunity: con- 
fessing, in the mean time, with a reluctance proportionate 
to our admiration of his talents, that his faults are usually 
systematic, and his beauties incidental, 


Cc. 








On MORTUARY INSCRIPTIONS. 
Sir, 

Ir there be any condition of mortality which might 
seem to exclude all levity and trifling, it is surely tat 
which dissevers us from this iite, and transfers our 
hopes and fears to a future and unknowa state of eXis- 
tence. Death and the grave are solemn considerations. 
We know what we lose when we die, but we know not 
what we incur. It might be supposed that whatever 
connects itself with that appalling thought would 
participate more or less in those awful emotions 
which it is so calculated to inspire. Yet, on the contra- 
Ty, there have been many who, in the very pangs ot 
death, have had their joke, and others who have carried 
their merriment even beyond the grave. But the most 







































276 Piron’s epitaph on himself. 


remarkable way in which whimsical notions are mingled 
with our departure from this life, is that of epitaphs, 
written sometimes by the persons themselves, though 
more commonly by thesurvivors. I have often thought 
that an authentic collection of these levities would con. 
stitute a singular feature in the history of the human 
mind. Some of these are epigrammatic, and contain a 
fine concentrated sarcasm, as that which the celebrated 
Piron wrote upon himself when he was expelled the 
French academy for his licentious ode @ Priape. 

C’y git Piron 

Qui ne fut rien 

Pas méme Académicien. 

Adam Smith in his Theory of Moral Sentintents relates 
an epitaph upon a man who had endeavoured to mend 
a tolerable constitution by taking physic, which con- 
tains a significant truth expressed with emphatic brevity, 


‘¢]T was well: I wished to be better: here I am!” 


I remember to have read some years ago, in an old 
magazine, published about 1750, an epitaph upon Sir 
Isaac Newton, consisting of the following couplet, which 
I then thought, and still think, the most concise and exe 
pressive of any that I ever saw. No name is put toit, and 
I suppose it was elicited, in a happy moment, from some 
obscure and unknown person : 


Look on the grave, and on the skies, you’ll find 
The measure of his body and his mind. 


To Macclesfield church there is the following inscrip- 
tion : 
Here lyeth the body of Perkin a Legh, 
That for King Richard the death did die, 
Betrayed for righteousness ; 
And the bones of Sir Peers his son; 
That with King Henry the fift did wonne in Paris. 


That ingenious antiquary and traveller, the late Tho- 
mas Pennant, Esq. in hisSecond Tour in Scotland, bas 
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preserved the following epitaph in Lancaster church, fi 
which he says “‘is so extravagant, that the living must a 
laugh to read, and the deceased, was he capable, must 
blush to hear.” It is on the grave-stone of Thomas 


Covell, who was six times mayor of the town, forty- et 
eight years keeper of the castie, &c. &c. and died in 4 
1639. oat j 


Cease, cease to mourn, all tears are vain and void, : 
He’s fled, not dead—dissolved, not destroyed : ut 
In heaven his soul doth rest, his body here; MW 
Sleeps in this dust, and his fame every where | 
Triumphs ; the town, the country, farther forth, 
The land throughout proclaiming his noble worth, 
Speak of a man so courteous, 
So free, and every way magnanimous ; wis 
That story, told at large here do you see, at 
Epitomis’d in brief; Covell was he. 4 


In the church-yard of St. Michael (Dumfries) there 
are several inscriptions in memory of the martyrs of the 
country during the bigotted reign of James II. and the 
violent persecution of the apostate Sharp. Among them 
ase the following : 

| On John Grierson. 
Underneath this stone doth lie, 
Dust sacrificed to tyranny, 
Yet precious in Immanuel’s sight, i 
Since martyred for his kingly right ; ; 
When he condemns these hellish drudges, 
By suffrage, saints shall be their judges. 





On James Kirke. 
By bloody Bruce, and wretched Wright, 
J lost my life in great despight ; 
Shot dead without due time to try 
And fit me for eternity : 
A witness of prelatic rage 
As ever was in any age. 


Of those epitaphs whose quaintness constitutes their 





278 Family history on a tomb-stone. 


only peculiarity, the following are examples. The ex. 
change at Newcastle was built by one Robert Trollop, 
who is buried opposite to it in the church-yard of Gates. 
head. His statue pointing towards the exchange stood 
formerly over his grave with these lines under his feet: 


Here lies Robert Trollop, 

Who made yon stones roll up ; 
When death took his soul up, 
His body fill'd this hole up. 


In Winchester House there is the following singular 
epitaph upon a Miss Barford: 


Such grace the King of Kings bestow’d upon her, 
That now she lies with him a maid of honor. 


The reader will discover perhaps something remark. 


ably pathetic in the following three lines to be found in 
Margate church-yard : 


Physicians were in vain : 
God knew best : 
So here I rest. 


An epitaph may sometimes comprise a piece of family 
history, ending with some moral admonition, 2. gr.: 


My grandmother was buried here, 

My cousin Jane, and two uncles dear ; 

My father perish’d with a mortification in his thighs, 

My sister dropp’d down dead in the Minories : 

But the reason why I am here interr’d, according to my 
thinking, 

Is owing to my good living and hard drinking ; 

if therefore, good christians, you wish to live long, 

Beware of drinking brandy, gin, or any thing strong. 


A lady who lost a favourite lap dog, which accidentally 


fell into a privy, received the following equivocal epitaph 
for it, from one of her acquaintance : 


“* Here my poor Fido lies interr’d.” 


The following lines were written by Alexander Pen- 


————— 
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; sicuick, upon the death of Margery Scot, who lived to an 
Mi avery great age, and died at Dunkeld, Jan, 6, 1728. Ih 
4 Stop, passenger, until my life you read, ) 

The living may get knowledge from the dead : ot 
Five times five years I liv’d a virgin life, aly ) 
Five times five years I liv’d a happy wife ; pi 


Ten times five years I liv’d a widow chaste, 
Now wearied of this mortal life I rest: 
Betwixt my cradle and my grave were seen, 
ir Eight mighty kings of Scotland and a queen ; 
Four times five years a commonwealth I saw; 
Ten times the subjects rise against the law ; 
Thrice did I see old prelacy pull’d down, 
And thrice the cloak was humbled by the gown: 
An end of Stuart’s race I saw; nay more, Wl 
i Isaw my country sold for English ore : 4] 
Such desolations in my time have been ; +); 
I have an end of all perfection seen. Me 


I cannot conclude this desultory chit-chat without 
transcribing for your perusal an epitaph which I myself 
copied from a wooden tomb-stone, (if you will permit the 
Iricism,) in the burial-place at Gibraltar. It is literally 
as follows : 


“Sacred to the memory of Serjeant Donald Mac Intire, of 
the 42nd, or Royal Highlanders, who departed this life June 
23d, 1798, aged 44 years. Thirty-four years he served in the ree 
giment, 18 of which he was serjeant and director of the band.— 

This board is dedicated to his memory by Lieut. Col, Wm 
D—n, commanding this regiment. 


Farewell, my friend, who touched the lyre, 
Farewell, adieu, good Mac Intire : 

As strangers pass, these lines peruse, 

(Of M‘Intire, lov’d by the muse,) 

Who left this life, and friends to mourn, 
And now lies mouldering in his urn : 
Lament his death, ye Highland ban; 
Beneath this lies an honest man. 





















280 Humours of Bartholomew fair. 


If this exquisite effusion was from the pen of the 
Lieutenant-Colonel, it is to’be hoped he knew better how 
to use his sword. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
APIs, 

P. S._ I have just remembered an epitaph on a profli- 
gate fellow, and which, if I mistake not, Mr. Fox once 
quoted in the House of Commons, in reference to some 
political transaction. 

Lie still if you’re wise : 
You are damn’d if you rise. 





—_—s 





THe HUMOURS or BARTHOLOMEW FAIR, 
In a Letter from Peter Pry to his Cousin in Yorkshire. 























My pear Bos, 

I propose, in this epistle, to give you some account 
of a scene which I lately visited for the first time. You 
must not suppose, however, that I was attracted thither 
from any vague curiosity ; no, my dear cousin, I was im- 
pelled by more exalted motives. You have read, no 
doubt, that Augustus used to intrigue with the senators’ 
wives of Rome, not from any carnal propensities, but 
from stratagem; he was a cunning dog, I can tell you: 
for he very wisely concluded, that, after a woman had 
given up her own secret, she would have no scruple in 
disclosing those of her husband. I am told, also, that 
some very great politicians of the present age divide 
their time between the public affairs of Europe, and the 
private affairs of their mistresses; they quit the senate 
for the brothel; and after an elaborate oration against 
the vices of rulers, they exemplify their precepts in the 
arms ofa courtesan. In ordinary men these things would be 
very immoral, but in patriots they are delightfully con- 
sistent ; for he who sees nothing right in what others do, 
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cannot be expected to find any thing wrong in what he 
does himself. 

Teniers, Mieris, and Ostade, the great masters of the 
Flemish school, were all fond of fairs, and often visited 
their motley scenes that they might transfer them to 
their canvas. Certainly, whoever loves nature must love 
a fair, for no where else can you find the artificial garb 
which society imposes so entirely doffed. It is, like death, 
a huge leveller of distinctions; and in this respect, it 
resembles also, the Saturnalia of the Romans. I know but 
one class of persons whose presence in a fair commands 
any respect, and who can pass through it entirely free 
from molestation. I mean chimney-sweepers. I saw 
three of those dingy gentlemen walk arm in arm, and 
so much at their ease, that not a soul intercepted their 
progress, or touched their persons. I question whether 
the sacred soul-case of the Regent (God forgive me for 
comparing his royal highness so ignobly !) would com- 
mand so much awe and reverence. 

Asan Englishman, I love liberty, and liberty cannot 
subsist without a certain degree of equality; but the 
equality of Bartholomew fair is quite charming. What 
do you think of receiving a kick on the breech from the 
massy hoof of a coal-heaver, and when you turn round 
politely to acknowledge the receipt of it, to have the 
sweaty paw of a dust-man patting you on the cheek while 
he tells you you are a d—d good-natured fellow? This 
ceremony is no sooner over, thana brawny fish-wench 
catches you round the neck, and in her amorous efforts 
to ravish a kiss, smothers you with the fumes of gin and 
garlick. ‘It is ‘i vain that you turn aside your head with 
coy reluctance, unwilling to be pressed, for if you do, 
tis ten to one but you inhale the odoriferous effluvia 
which exhales from the posteriors of some ragged little 
urchin wlio is elevated upon his father’s shoulders to see 
the shows. Suppose, however, you escape triumphantly 
from these accumulated perils, others await you at every 
VoL. x, é' QN 
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252 Feeling appeals from damsels. 


step. A Wapping landlady shoulders you perhaps, and 
drives you against a butcher’s wife from Fleet-market; 


‘you annihilate one of her corns, or reduce her great toe 


toa pulp; “‘ Curse you, you great gawkey, where are 
you coming ?”’ “* No where, ma’am ; Iam going.” A gen. 
tle shove from her brings you into contact with a groupe 
of merry dancers, waggoners, bakers, sailors, thieves, and 
firemen, swinging round ina circle; the ponderous leg 
of some fellow, who wishes to astonish by his agility, 
salutes your shin-bone and nearly cracks it; you stoop 
down to rub the aching limb just as a fight begins bebind 
you, and the receding crowd, who wish to make a ring for 
the combatants, pops you off your balance with your 
head, perhaps, between the legs of some Amazonian 
beauty from Tothill-fields, who, precipitated athwart 
your back, sets to and pummels your ribs for the trick 
you have so innocently and unluckily played her. 

By this time you may consider yourself as having gone 
through about one half of the amusing vicissitudes of 
Bartholomew fair. Among those which belong to the 
other half, you may reckon a polt on the head froma 
swing, if you happen incautiously to measure your dis- 
tance while you stand gaping ata fire-eater; receiving 
the contents of a fellow’s stomach who has drank more 
than he can keep: sundry feeling appeals from the hands 
of damsels whose curiosity seems boundless; together 
with pathetic addresses from squab little ladies, who im- 
plore you not to push so hard. In short, mirth and free- 
dom without restraint, bruises without apologies, impu- 
dence without shame, maids without virginity, and mo- 
ney without wit, are among the invariable attendants upon 
this annual Babel. 

But as yet I have told thee only of its outward cha- 
racteristics; its internal scenes are as curious and enter- 
taining. You have heard, no doubt, that a certain noble 
Jord accused our worthy Regent of setting the Thames 
on fire; an exploit which nothing but the imaginatian 
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of a poet could ever have ascribed to that extraordinary 
personage. But here you might have seen something 
almost as wonderful—a lady combing her head with a 
red-hot poker, washing her bands in boiling oil, and sip- 
ping molten lead as a substitute for lemonade. You need 
not fleer at this account ; I saw this salamander in petti- 
coats, and must confess that of all the sex I ever beheld 
she was certainly the least combustible. You may easily 
suppose that if a spark were to fall upon her, it would 
be impossible to set her ina flame, though slie perhaps 
might burn the spark. 

Iu another booth an elephant very sagaciously gave his 
imitations of human nature: for poking his snout through 
the bars of his cage to receive all that was to be got, he 
very quietly turned his rump to his benefactors when 
there was no more to give. I have often seen such a 
trick played. both by great and little men. 

If you went into a third you might find a juggler, who 
stared you in the face with the coolest assurance imagi- 
nable, while he was deluding your senses by his legerde- 
main: just as a minister tells a bankrupt nation that it is 
rioting in opulence, or a patriot lays one hand upon his 
heart to affirm his honor, and extends the other to receive 
a bribe. His tricks often had a wonderful resemblance 
to political juggling I thought. When he was cutting 
the cards in such a manner that the kuave always appear- 
ed uppermost, it reminded me of the shuffling at the 
congress of Vienna, and when he transformed a large 
goose egg intoa pancake, which he very deliberately eat, 
T immediately thought of Louis XVIII. and the allies. 
I do not mean to insinuate that any such allusions were 
intended ; but I am sure they were very obvious. 

In another show miyht be seen a fellow playing with 
three lions in their den. He trusted himself to their 
generosity, and escaped unhurt. What confidence, and 
what magnanimity! I hope, however, the keeper had 
n0 thoughts of typifying the conduct of Luonaparte, and 
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284 Convivial riot and vocal melody. 


contrasting the behaviour of the said lions with that of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

I should extend this letter to an inordinate length were 
I to recount ail the marvellous novelties, or amusing ec. 
centricities of this place. For my own part, being lau. 
dably desirous of seeing and hearing every thing, [left 
no spot unexplored. J visited the sausage manufactories, 
the tippling-booths, and the ale-houses. In the latter | 
mingled with the various companies that were assembled 
together, with those who danced, and swigged porter, 
and with those who sung amid the inspiring fumes of 
gin and tobacco. The vocal confusion was indescribable, 
In one corner of the room sat a huge negro, with a coun. 
tenance so hideous that the Grand Sultan might have 
chosen him for the keeper of his haram, who was delight- 
- ing his audience with ‘ Tell me, tell me, what is love?” 
I: another, a half-fuddled sailor was groaning out “ The 
Storm,” ina voice resembling the drone of a bagpipe, 
while a brandy-faced wench, whose reeling eyes leered 
upon a dustman by her side, screamed forth “ Vould you 
this wirgin-heart forsake?’ Ali these several melodies 
Were performing at one and the same time, with a chorus 
every now and then, of ‘* Waiter, some bakker—Bet, give 
us the pot—Gemmen, I'll give you a toast for a sentiment 
—Blood and thunder, mind where you tread—May every 
true-hearted lovier—Go it—Silence—hurrah! Wellington 
for ever !—Blucher for ever !—Wellington and Blucher !” 

I was so fascinated with the homely merriment of this 
scene that it was long before I could prevail upon my- 
self to depart, and when I at last did retire, it was only 
because mirth was heightening into the fury of intoxica- 
tion, and quart-pots flew in a variety of directions. 1 
hope, my dear cousin, when next’ you come to London, 
you will let it be during Bartholomew fair, that you, may 
have an opportunity of witnessing what I have kere only 
faintly described. Remember me, to Roger and Mar- 
gery, and believe me your very loving kinsman, 

Sept. 7th. . Peter Pry. 
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To the venerable and Evangelical Members of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I 1mPLoReE you in the name of a virgin modesty in its 
sixty-fifth year, to interpose your high official authority, 
aud rescue me, and several of my maiden acquaintance 
from a spectacle of abomination and impurity, the bare 
recollection of which suffuses my cheek with blushes. 
You have extended your vigilance to the Jascivious nudity 
of the black boy at the snuff-shop in Fish-street-hill, 
and by your watchful zeal, the odious print-shops of the 
metropolis have been reformed. I wish a similar reform 
were introduced into the shops of our statuaries, and that 
not a Hercules might be seen in them, without that 
modesty-piece which our good King caused to be placed 
on that huge, nasty fellow, who stands at the bottom of 
the Royal Academy stairs. But these are evils which 
purity may escape, by not walking in their course, or 
by turning the offended eyeaside. What I have to com- 
plain of meets my sight morning, noon, and night. Oh, 
gentlemen, I live in Fetter-lane; And what of that ? 
methinks I hear you exclaim. Alas! I not ouly live in 
Fetter-lane, but I live oppo ite the White Horse who 
has been newly painted, and ——~ 


Ican no more—by shame, by rage suppress’d, 
Let tears aud burning blushes speak the rest. 


If you wish to understand me, gentlemen, only take 
the trouble of walking down Fetter-lane, and look at 
that odious White Horse, and then judge what my sensa- 
tions must be, and those of the venerable virgins who 
Visit me, as often as we approach the window. I flatter 
myself this hint will suffice, and that you will issue an 
edict for altering the present appearance of the said 
White Horse, which terrifies and shocks me more than 
would the sight of all the white horses mentioned in the 
Revelations. I remain, gentlemen, 

Your afflicted supplicant, 


Fetter-lane, Sept. 15th. Tapitua Runt. 
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POLITICAL EPITAPHS.—No. IV. 


Beneath this heap of ruins, 
Lie the mortal remains 
of 
Sir Francis Borpertt, Bart. 
Aman, who in his life time acted a 
Conspicious part 
On the wide theatre of domestic politics. 
His birth and fortune gave him influence: 
A perverted judgment made him active. 

Destin’d by nature, merely to form 

the link 

In the series of his family descent, 

He might have earn’d the title of a good man: 
But, 

His ambition was to be a great one, 
And in the attempt his reputation perish’d. 
The applause, the passions, and the vices 

of the vulgar 

Were his motive, means, and end. 

The shouts of a mob thrill’d his bosom with 
Ecstacy : 
Their passions with hope ; their excesses 
with delight. 
in the outset of his career, he became the tool 
Of an apostate priest : 
Under his pernicious tutelage 
He acquir’d maxims which wisdom disavow’d, 
And bowed his faculties in servitude 
To a despicable faction. 
If public discontent could be inflam’d, 
If public rage could be exasperated, 
If a minister could be render’d odious, 

If national disaster could be aggravated, 
If the acts of government could be perverted, 
Or, 

If existing institutions could be shaken, 
He, who sleeps beneath, was ever foremost 
In the ungracious enterprise. 





Contrasted qualities. 





Happily for his country those only thought with him 
Who were unable to act like him. 
His whole existence was a confutation 
Of the poet’s axiom, who sung 
‘« Whatever is, is right ;”” he thought, 
(Sublime persuasion of a feeble mind !) 
“« Whatever is, is wrovg.”’ 
That hand which cannot build a hovel, 
May yet destroy a temple; and he 
Whose lawless touch would have subverted 
The beauteous fabric of our laws, 
When the task of ruin and confusion was complete, 
In vain had strove to re-construct it. 
But let impartial truth perform her office. 
His heart was seldom wrong. He erred 
From levity of mind,’ 

The ardour which impell’d him to arraign, 
Prompted him also to counsel and befriend. 
Oppression in every shape he opposed : 

He explored the depths of prisons, and 
Proclaim’d their iniquitous abuses: 

He visited the captive, and consol’d him ; 

He sought to mitigate the rigour of the law : 
Of the injured, he was the prompt and willing 

Advocate. : 
If he sometimes believ’d too credulousty 
The tale which cunning artifice had fram’d, 
It was credulity so near to virtue, 
That not to give it honour would be folly. 
Public wrongs he made or fancied ; 
Private ones he heard and succour’d. 
Many were the benefits that flow’d 
From his undaunted perseverance : 
He stimulated inquiry : inquiry led to reform. 
Such was bis mingled character, 
And, 
Looking to his private worth alone, 
It must ever be lamented that 
He lived and died a demagogue. 
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The Duke of Wellington. 


Sacred to the memory 
of the most noble 
Artuur, DuKE oF WELLINGTON, 
A warrior, 2 statesman, and a hero, 
Whose fame will survive with 
Undiminish’d glory, 
As long as virtue, patriotism, and honour, 
Hold their dominion upon earth. 
Many were the battles that he fought; tn all, 
He conquer’d, 
The wisdom of his plans was equall’d, 

Only by the vigour and brilliancy oftheir execution : 
Their results, the page of history has recorded. 
He never drew his sword but in a righteous cause; 
To give liberty, not to destroy it, 
Millions, absoly’d from chains of slavery, 
Look’d up and bless’d his name. 

The virtues of the soldier and the man, 
Were so blended in him, that e’en the vanquish’d 
Veuerated the hand which smote them, 

For when vanquished, they were his foes no longer. 
Terrible he was in war: but in peace belov’d; 
The greatest generals of the age were 
Vainly oppos’d to him : 

He encounter’d and subdued them. 
Lastly, te crown his military glory, 

He conquer’d him who had conquer’d all beside, 

Napoleon Buonaparte. This mighty course he run, 
Ere time had scarcely measur’d half the space 
To mortal man alletted. Honours and rewards, 
All that a nation’s gratitude could give, 

Or a king’s munificence bestow, 

Were heap’d.upon him. Foreign states, 
Partakers of the good he wrought, strove, 

In noble rivalry, to adorn such merit. 

But latest times will proudly tell 
His greatest merit, and his greatest glory, 
Were, not that he conquer’d all, but 
That he conquer’d in a noble cause. 
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Tus CHURCH SERVICE—Tue CLERICAL 
CHARACTER—EXAMPLES. 


Sir, 
I am sorry to perceive that your just and animated 


strictures. on the clerical conduct and profession, and 
more especially that department of your valuable publica- 
tion which, under the title of the Pulpit, commanded the 
respectful attention of many of your readers, should have 
been so long suspended. In proportion to the influence 
of the clergy on the temporal welfare and the eternal 
prospects of mankind, it becomes the duty of a champion 
of the public to scrutinize their morals, to estimate their 
scholastic pretensions, and above all, to correct and amend 
as faras that object can be accomplished by public cri- 
ticism, those examples of negligence, imbecillity, and 
absurdity, which may alienate their congregations from 
their attachment to the church of England. 

You have already animadvefted in terms of indignant 
reprobation, on the careless and repulsive insipidity 
which is the general characteristic of an orthodox 
minister of the gospel, during his exposition of the doc- 
trines and dutics of christianity, but have slightly noticed 
the slovenly and unedifying rapidity with which the 
liturgy, the burial service, and the matrimonial ceremony 
are usually delivered. In one of the most important 
ceremonies of the church, the delinquency of the lower 
clergy is peculiar repreheusible. The rite of baptism is 
administered in a manner decidedly calculated to render 
its intention wholly ineffectual, and a visit to the church 
of St. Clement’s Danes, in the capacity of sponsor to an 
humble friend, has left me no reason to be surprized that 
the criminality, the licentiousness, and the utter destitu- 
tion of religious feeling, should be so prevalent among 
that class of society which is below the middle, but above 
the lowest. It is the evident design of this ceremony 
that every godfather and godmother by whom it is at- 


tended, Shall be deeply impressed with the importance 
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of the responsibility they assume, and with the prece. 
dence of the infant to whom they solemnly pledge their 
protection, over all other individuals except their im- 
mediate relatives, in its claim to their future friendship 
and affection. If there be any truth in religion, and any 
meaning in its ceremonies, the sponsors are bound bya 
solemn and indestructible tie to perform the most im- 
portant duties, and in proportion to the awful] nature of 
the injunction should be the impressive and deliberate 
earnestness with which it is enforced. 

At St. Clement’s about six females, with their children, 
attended by their female friends, were placed in the christ- 
ening pew, and behind them, in a retiriug pew, the male 
friends and godfathers. Instead of receiving with due 
decorum.each infant in its turn, addressing with solem- 
nity and personally its parent and its sponsors, and thus 
enforcing the importance of the obligations into which 
they were about to enter, the officiating clergyman did 
not even attempt to ascertain or address the persons in- 
terested in the welfare of the child, but enquiring its , 
name from the person who presented it, made the sign 
of the cross, gabbled over the blessing, the admonition, 
and the questions, without waiting for an answer, aud 
then returned the infant to its nurse with as much cool- 
ness and indifference as the bookkeeper of the Swan wit 
two Necks, marks and throws aside his parcel. I do not 
mean that any exclusive blame attaches to the gentleman 
at St. Clement’s: he might have mumbled more distinct- 
ly, he might have affected an enthusiasm which he did 
not feel, and his surplice might have worn a hue more 
cousistent with the spotless purity of the religion he 
professes; but he does not present a solitary instance of 
that apathy, indecorum, and imbecillity which degrade 
the church, and corrupt, while they disgust, its votaries- 

It was, therefore, with considerable regret that the ma- 
jority of your subscribers perceived that you bad aban- 
doned or suspended your original plan. The spirit af 
criticism and enquiry has been in all ages of the world 
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productive of the most essential benefits to the human 
race. In those countries where it has been freely allowed 
and properly exercised, it has not only been the means of 
preserving the inhabitants from a state of moral] declen- 
sion, but has largely contributed to their mental improve- 
ment. When nations have been groaning under the iron 
rod of political despotism, or ignominiously writhing in 
the manacles of superstition, the daring pen of criticism 
has exerted itself in the public cause, and by exposing 
the unauthorized injustice of the tyrant, and the mum- 
mery of the artful and selfish priest, has ultimately succeed- 
ed in liberating mankind from the yoke of the temporal 
despot, and the base artifices of the spiritual impostor, 
The public actor, and the public artist, are the legiti- 
mate objects of criticism, and why should the ministers 
of religion be exouerated from enquiry respecting the 
zeal and ability with which they discharge the duties of 
their important profession ? In proportion to the solemn 
and vital duties which they are selected to perform, 
‘should be the intensity of that scrutiny by which their pre- 
tensions are examined. It is not a matter of common 
interest, whether those who are entrusted with the cure 
of souls, are adequate to a task so intimately connected 
‘with the happiness of the world. Accordingly, we find 
that under the Jewish dispensation the vices and negli- 
geuce of the priests were the frequent subject of animad- 
version to the prophets. Isaiah calls covetous ministers 
“ greedy dogs,” (ch. 56. v. 10, 11.) those who neglect the 
performance of their duty, he designates by the appella- 
tion of “sleeping watchmen,” ‘dumb dogs,” and “ dogs 
who lie down and refuse to bark.” In other parts of the 
Old Testament, we find the prophets reproving the re- 
Missness and inattention of the priests by calling them 
‘careless shepherds; shepherds who neglect their flocks, 
‘and the great Founder of christianity himself stigmatizes 
those who enter the ministry from motives of worldly gain, 
‘88 mere hirelings, liaving nothing but their own temporal 
Joterests in view, and ready to desert their charge at “ 
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firstapproach of the enemy of souls. These instances 
are sufficient to shew, that the misconduct and supineness 
of the clergy have, from the earliest periods, been consi- 
dered, even by our Savicur himself, and by the inspired 
penmen, as proper objects of animadversion and censure; 
and when we consider the very great and importantdu- 
ties that they have to perform, and the weighty and eter- 
nal interests that depend on the faithful and zealous dis. 
charge of their functions, there cannot exist a doubt of 
their own willingness to correct their own errors and 
perfections by the mirror of criticism. You cannot, it is 
true, Mr. Editor, pretend, like the ancient prophets, toa 
divine mission from heaven ; but as Providence has 
gifted you with talents admirably calculated for the 
szeprobation of vice and indolence, it is your duty to em- 
ploy them in the best manner you are able, and it is my 
opinion that your talents cannot be more usefully exe- 
cuted than by a vigilant and constant inspection of the 
conduct and labours of that body of. men, who are the 
guardians of religion, and to whom multitudes are con- 
tinually looking up for direction and guidance in the 
paths of salvation. You have set your hand to a most 
important work, and I beseech you not to be diverted 
from your purpose. Your article on the pulpit will awe 
the licentious, arouse the slothful, and render ministers in 
general more attentive to the discharge of their duty. | 
would even recommend you to be more minute and par- 
ticular in your observations on the ministers of religion, 
for it is painful to see those who call themselves the am- 
bassadors of heaven, either disgracing the sacred protes- 
sion which they have adopted by a slovenly neglect of 
their apparel, or addicting themselves while they de- 
claim against the pomp and vanity of this wicked world, 
to all the silly and trifling propensities of the thoughtless 
and the gay. It is disgusting to behold a clergyman 
with his shirt collar sticking up to his ears, his hair @ 4 
Brutus, and with the exception of the colour of his clothes, 
consulting the prevailing fopperies of fashionable dress. 
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Such an observance of the customs of the world augurs a 
levity of mind ill suited to the seriousness of his calling, 
and earnestly IL hope that such frivolities in the preachers 
of the gospel will never fail to call forth your warmest 
disapprobation. A christian minister should confirm 
the truth and sincerity of his precepts by the force of his 
ownexample. Can any thing be more worthy of moral 
animadversion than the fopperies displayed by Mr. H. 
the favorite preacher at a celebrated hospital: his dia« 
mond ring, his frosted chitterling, his ponderous gold 
seals, and his scented handkerchief, diffusing its fragrance 
to every corner of the chapel ¢ | 

Happy had it been for the church of England had the 
conduct of her ministers been made sixty years ago the 
subject of public animadversion. She would at the pré- 
sent time have been flourishing and prosperous, and the 
glory of the Lord had not departed from her. But un- 
happily the shepherds of Israel have been allowed to 
sleep, while their flocks have fallen an easy prey to the 
watchful and rapacious enemy. 

There-is a race of parsons in this present world, decent, 
domestic, gossiping gentlemen of all ages, fond of politics 
and fire-sides, and shrewdly suspected of being as fond of 
punch as of polemics. I do not mean to speak with any 
unbecoming levity of gentlemen who do their best, en- 
counter the difficulties attending the composition of a 
‘sermon on anniversaries and bi:th-days, and compile 
from Tillotson and Blair the required discourses. Every 
animal, if not absolutely mischievous, 1s useful in its line. 
Bishop Berkeley, in answer to atroubleseme sceptic, who 
asks what is the use ofa set of parsons who understand 
nothing and cultivate nothing but their acres? retorts the 
question afid asks “ what is the harm of having as many 
‘Country squires in black coats as in any other colour?" 
These squires then are useful beings, and nothing ime 
presses us with stronger feelings of a certain order than 
‘to see lusty and laborious men, forced away from the 
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lucrative amusement of breeding pigs, and fattening 
sheep for shews, to profitless prosing on inexplicable 
texts, and unintelligible commentary, generally entitled a 
sermon. But a peculiar day, a feast or a fast, a day in 
celebration of loyalty and licentiousness, a day on which 
something must be said or sung that is neither said or 
sung on any other day, comes with the most unhappy 
visitation on these industrious labourers in the vineyard, 
The books of other times, the sermons that made other 
mea sleep in other ages, and seemed consigned to eternal 
sleep themselves, must be examined, and an endless toil 
of adding and diminishing, abridging and expanding, must 
be placed to the account of the ill-omened anniversary: 
But if books have forsaken him in his old age who scor- 
ed them in his youth, orif books will do nothing for bis 
emergency ; if great Dr. Barrow, and good Dr. Tillotson, 
and sweet Dr. Sherlock, be equally obdurate ; if Blair be 
too public for plunder, and Secker too stupid to be worth 
plundering, what is this helpless man of piety to do, when 
the “ intellectual famine is thus in the land?” Let those 
answer who have struggled with the emergency: 

Yet the question is one of the deepest interest. The 
happiness of the people depends on their morality. No 
provision of the legislature, no purity of the laws, can 
make a vicious people free, secure, and happy. ‘There 
must still be a restraint more constantly active than that 
of the laws, an impression on the public heart more inti 
mate than that of external authority, and a general 
spirit of good will more extensive and protecting than 
any individual beneficence, however recommended by 
high example, or supported by powerful means. ‘The 
grand support of public happiness is public principle, and 
the labours of those on whom the life of that principle is 
made to depend, become the subject of general and ra 
tional interest. It becomes the duty of every periodical 
writer to correct, as far as he is able, their frailties, errors, 

and neglect; to stimulate their industry, applaud their 
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sirtues, and to point out, with the tenderness of respect- 
fuladmonition, the necessity and the means of personal 


end professional improvement. 
I am, Sir, your old correspondent, H, 








A DISAPPOINTED FORTUNE-HUNTER, 
Srr, | 

AsI- believe the narrative of my adventures since f 
entered upon the busy theatre of life, may not be wholly 
useless in deterring others from the same career of folly, 
I have resolved to communicate them to you in the hope 
that they will thus become public. 

Iam the youngest son of an Irish baronet, whose 
wealth, though it might have sufiiced to rear a numerous 
family to humble and lucrative pursuits, was totally ina- 
dequate to the demands of ostentation and luxury. My 
father, in his youth, had the misfortune to receive a 
smile from a prime minister, which awoke in his bosom 
such boundless hopes of dignity and preferment, that he 
could never afterwards be content to cultivate his estate, 
as his ancestors had done, or to live among his tenantry 
inthe character of a private gentleman. He confided 
the management of the former toa steward, and removed 
with his whole family to the: metropolis, that he might be 
hearer the source of those honors and emoluments he so 
confidently anticipated. 

The minister, whose fortuitous smile had thus bewil- 
dered my father’s imagination, permitted him to bow at 
his levees, and sometimes indulged lim with the honor of 
a casual observation ; nay, he once condescended to soli- 
cit his interest at an election, a distinction which was 
received with enthusiasm, and which cost him several 
hundred pounds in bribing the electors. The individual 
whom the minister patronized, obtained his seat, and 
my father continued to bow as before. At length, in the 
tumult of political feuds, and when party feelings ran 
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lucrative amusement of breeding pigs, and fattening 
sheep for shews, to profitless prosing on inexplicable 
texis, and unintelligible commentary, generally entitled a 
sermon. But a peculiar day, a feast or a fast, a day in 
celebration of loyalty and licentiousness, a day on whic}; 
something must be said or sung that is neither said or 
sung on any other day, comes with the most unhappy 
visitation on these industrious labourers in the vineyard, 
The books of other times, the sermons that made other 
mea sleep in other ages, and seemed consigned to eternal 
sleep themselves, must be examined, and an endless toil 
of adding and diminishing, abridging and expanding, must 
be placed to the account of the ill-omened anniversary: 
But if books have forsaken him in his old age who scorn- 
ed them in his youth, orif books will do nothing for his 
emergency ; if great Dr. Barrow, and good Dr. Tillotson, 
and sweet Dr. Sherlock, be equally obdurate ; if Blair be 
too public for plunder, and Secker too stupid to be worth 
plundering, what is this helpless man of piety to do, when 
the “ intellectual famine is thus in the land?” Let those 
answer who have struggled with the emergency: 

Yet the question is one of the deepest interest. The 
happiness of the people depends on their morality. No 
provision of the legislature, no purity of the laws, can 
make a vicious people free, secure, and happy. ‘There 
must still be a restraint more constantly active than that 
of the laws, an impression on the public heart more int: 
mate than that of external authority, and a general 
spirit of good will more extensive and protecting than 
any individual beneficence, however recommended by 
high example, or supported by powerful means, The 
grand support of public happiness is public principle, and 
the labours of those on whom the life of that principle is 
made to depend, become the subject of general and ra- 
tional interest. It becomes the duty of every periodical 
writer to correct, as far as he is able, their frailties, errors, 
and neglect; to stimulate their industry, applaud thei 
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virtues, and to point out, with the tenderness of respect- 
fuladmonition, the necessity and the means of personal 
and professional improvement. 

I am, Sir, your old correspondent, Hi, 








A DISAPPOINTED FORTUNE-HUNTER, 
Srr, 

AsI believe the narrative of my adventures since | 
entered upon the busy theatre of life, may not be wholly 
useless in deterring others from the same career of folly, 
I have resolved to communicate them to you in the hope 
that they will thus become public. 

[am the youngest son of an Irish baronet, whose 
wealth, though it might have sufiiced to rear a numerous 
family to humble and lucrative pursuits, was totally ina- 
dequate to the demands of ostentation and luxury. My 
father, in his youth, had the misfortune to receive a 
smile from a prime minister, which awoke in his bosom 
such boundless hopes of dignity and preterment, that he 
could never afterwards be content to cultivate his estate, 
as his ancestors had done, or to live among his tenantry 
inthe character of a private gentleman. He confided 
the management of the former toa steward, and removed 
with his whole family to the-metropolis, that he might be 
nearer the source of those honors and emoluments he so 
confidently anticipated. 

The minister, whose fortuitous smile had thus bewil- 
dered my father’s imagination, permitted him to bow at 
his levees, and sometimes indulged bim with the honor of 
a casual observation ; nay, he once condescended to soli- 
cit his interest at an election, a distinction which was 
received with enthusiasm, and which cost him several 
hundred pounds in bribing the electors. ‘The individual 
whom the minister patronized, obtained his seat, and 
my father continued to bow as before. At length, in the 
tumult of political feuds, and when party feelings ran 
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high, the minister resigned to avoid a dismissal, and my 
father suddenly awoke from a dream of seven years, with 
no augmentation of honors, with no official rank in the 
state, but with an alarming diminution of his patrimo. 
nial property. The mortification of disappointed hopes, 
which though gratuitously cherished, were no less en- 
thusiastic than if warranted by more substantial prospects, 
the humiliating blow which his vaniiy endured, and the 
painful contemplation of future retrenchment to com- 
pensate for fruitless profusion, accelerated the ravages of 
a chronica} distemper, and soon consigned him to his 
grave, leaving my eldest brother heir to an impoverished 
estate heavily encumbered. 

When this event took place I was in my twentieth 
year. I had received a good education, and had I dili- 
gently employed the means placed at my disposal I might 
have made it a better one. The great deficiency which 
I now discovered was that no definite system had been 
pursued, no single or specific object selected, to which 
my studies were exclusively or principally directed; so 
that with a considerable portion of general knowledge, [ 
was still disqualified for the pursuit of any particular pro- 
fession. Some profession, however, or some mode of 
subsistence, I was compelled to adopt, for my brother 
very candidly avowed that the property which had de- 
scended to him was barely adequate for his own support, 
and that of two sisters, who could not be turned adrift 
upon the world. 

A young man of twenty is seldom deficient in ardor. 
I knew nothing from experience, and my passions easily 
subdued my judgment, so that what I wished I very wil- 
lingly believed. With the enthusiasm natural to youth, 
I fancied the path of life strewed with roses, and felt 
confident that any obstructions which envy, malice, oF 
accident might interpose, would be lightly overcome- 
I found within my own bosom a generous sentiment to- 
wards all mankind, and imagined that what I felt for 
others, they would feel for me. Armed with this flatter 
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ing delusion I one inorning took an affectionate farewell 
of my brother, recommended my sisters to his protection, 
and set forth, like another Quixote, in search of adven- 
tures. I could not, however, abstain from a partial dis- 
closure of my hopes, for I promised, with all the warmth 
of fraternal love, that when I had amassed a fortune, I 
would return and share it with my brother, pay off all 
the mortgages on the family estate, and portion my sisters 
in marriage, should I find them still in the condition of 
“ maiden singleness.” 

The gay visions of future opulence floated before my 
fancy, and cheered me with their idle mockery, till I 
found my purse reduced to a single guinea, and then I 
discovered that I had not determined upon the particular 
destination which was to conduct me to so much afilu- 
ence. This was certainly a perplexing oversight, and I 
began to doubt the wisdom of my plans. [ had acted as 
improvidently as the Indian who cuts down the tree te 
get at the fruit: in my pursuit of wealth [ had dissi- 
pated the means by which it was to be attained: I was 
about to embark upon an extensive voyage, to circum 
navigate the ocean of life, and I had consumed tlie pra 
visions even before the vessel left the port. Without 
money, or friends, how was I to obtain an introduction 
into society ? and without an introduction to-society how 
was I to avail myself of its resources ? 

All my ambitious hopes now subsided into despon- 
dency, and the horror of certain poverty succeeded to the 
Phantom of imaginary riches. A man with a single 
guinea in his pocket, and ignorant how he is to put ano- 
ther there, generally finds himself in a happy vein for 
speculative morality. He sees at once the instability of 
human happiness, the fallacy of ambitious projects, the 
unequal distribution of the goods of fortune, the value of 
contentment, and the importance of exertion. He be- 
comes alsoa practical philosopher. An empty purse is 
a talisman as potent as Circe’s wand. Deceptiou vanishes 
before its magical influence, and every man appears just 
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what he really is. The obsequious bow, the pliant jp. 
sincerity, thereeady smile, and the warm assurance, al| 
disappear. No man tries to flatter, where he is certain 
not to gain. Ridicule has been called the test of truth. 
Poverty is the surer one, for he who urges that plea is 
certain to receive an undisguised answer. The hungry 
debtor, who implores compassion from his creditor, 
quickly ascertains whether his heart be really warmed 
with that divine sentiment, or whether he have used it 
merely as a cloak to entrap the unsuspecting. 

I was sitting in a coffee-house full of meditations like 
these, so naturally inspired by my forlorn situation, when 1 
saw a gentleman enter who took his seat exactly oppo- 
site tome. I observed that he looked at me with un- 
usual earnestness for a stranger, and seemed to survey 
my whole person as if he had formerly known me, and 
was trying to recollect my name. At length he exclaim- 
ed to himself, “ he will do,” and then addressing me, he 
asked “ if I was married?” This abrupt and singular 
question from one with whom I was wholly unacquaint- 
ed, so disconcerted me, that, without reflecting upon 
whatright he had to put it, Limmediately answered, “ No.” 
**Then,” said he, “I can make your fortune.” “ Ifyou 
dothat,”I replied with a smile, “ you will accomplish the 
very thing Iam myself trying to perform, but know not 
how to begin.” ‘ Account yourself 2 lucky man,” he 
rejoined, ‘‘ that I chanced to meet with you: ten thou- 
sand a year is now at your command: but remember, I 
go snacks.” 

The whole was still a mystery which I could not pe- 
netrate; and yet, the bare suggestion of making a for- 
tune so captivated my imagination, that I listened to 1 
with willing credulity, notwithstanding the chimerical 
character which it assumed, There is no hope so slender, 
but despair will build upon it, and tottering as I was 
upon the very verge of destitution, it is not surprizing ! 
caught at any thing which might stop my descent 
There was something in the whole transaction too, which 
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suited admirably with my own notions, for had set 
forth to find adventures, and this seemed just such a one 
as 2 romantic fancy would invent. 

The stranger, whom I shall call Fulvius, invited me to 
sup with him at his house that evening, when he pro- 
mised to disclose his plan. I accepted the invitation, and 
repaired thither at the appointed hour. Fulvius lived in 
one of the fashionable squares ; his mansion was elegant- 
ly furnished, and a servant in rich livery ushered me 
into his presence. He was alone. A sumptuous supper 
was prepared, of which I partook, with a keen appetite. 
Every delicacy which money could purchase, was lavish- 
ly supplied. *‘ Surely,” said I to myself, “this man must 
have the fortune of a prince: why then can he wish to 
divide with me the opulence he has promised I should 
attain?” 

When the cloth was removed, he addressed me in the 
following manner: 

“ You were, doubtless, surprized at the unceremonious 
manner in which I first accosted you,and that surprize must 
have been heightened by the nature of my communication. 
Ihave invited you to my house, that I might explain 
myself. You are young, well made, handsome in coun- 
tenance, and with manners that bespeak the gentleman. 
Just such a man I was in search of. You are unmarried too: 
an additional, indeed, an essential, recommendation. You 
have your fortuneto make, and I havea fortune which I 
can put into your hands: but you must consent to act en- 
tirely at my direction. I shall require nothing of you that 
is dishonourable. Repose implicit confidence in me, 
and your reward is certain. I suppose you would have 
no objection to marry a young, accomplished, and beau- 
tiful heiress, with a fortune of ten thousand a year.” 

“ Certainly not,” I replied. 

* Well then, that is the office for which I have selected 
you, and that is the remuneration you may expect. She 
is the daughter of a dear friend of mine who died in the 
East Indies, where he accumulated vast wealth. I am 
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her guardian; and she is entitled:to her fortune Only 
upon condition of marrying with my consent. I have kept 
her secluded from the world, and maintained a profound 
Secresy, even to herself, upon the subject of her expecta- 
tions. She imagines that she is wholly dependent upon 
me, and that her father was insolvent at his death. You 
must not undeceive her till after the marriage; and you 
must previously settle upon me an annuity of one thou- 
sand a year. ‘Those are not very hard conditions. | 
could have found a husband for her long since; but I 
wished her to have one who, being an utter stranger to 
her family and connexions, would be without any tempe 
tation to disclose this part of the transaction. This is my 
plan. Now tell me frankly, whether you approve of i 
and are willing to co-operate with me ?” 

I could not entirely approve of the project, for it was 
compounded of fraud and meanness, and I felt that Ishould 
be an instrument in the hands of a man who wished to 
enrich Limself by withholding justice from another. But 
then I reflected that if I refused to concur in his views, 
another might be found who would not be so scrupu- 
lous, and thus E should debar myself from a_ positive 
good without protecting the lady from the meditated in- 
jury. Besides, I soothed my conscience by hoping that 1 
should be able to dissuade Fulvius from his purposes, and 
induce kim to make a disclosure to his ward which might 
dispose her to bestow, as a free gift, that which he now 
wished to obtain by collusion. Another argument occur- 
red to me; I was pour: and riches were offered to me 
upon terms which many would accept without the same 
motives that I had. Wealth, I remembered, does not al- 
ways flow through uncontaminated channels: and the 
means by which it is obtained may sometimes be atoned 
for by its application. I revelled in the imaginary lux- 
ury of doing good, and already listened, in fancy, to the 
congratulations of my brother, and the gratitude of my 
sisters. 


These were the palliatives by which I strove to justify 
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an equivocal action, and I intimated. my assent to Ful- 
yius. He received it with delight: but the consequences 
of the aflair [ must reserve for another communication. ’ 

I-remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CANDIDUS. 
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Sir, 
‘WishtNné to employ your periodical work in the publication 
of a few facts and observations, connected with Fheutricals, in 
the'city of Glasgow, I send you the annexed paper. 
' On Saturday, the 2d instant, Miss O'Neill terminated het 
engagements in this place, having performed twelve nights, 
(she, at the end of the first engagement, was announced fora 
second, which commenced on the 28th ult) With respect to 
the conduct of the manager, (Mr. Johnston) Miss O’Neill, and 
the audience, on the night of the 2Ist ult. ‘I quote the follow- 
ing from the Glasgow Chronicle of the 22d, assuring you at the 
same time, that it is strictly correct. 

*On Monday night, the Glasgow theatre was crowded be- 
fore seven o’clock, to witness the performance of Miss O'Neill 
in the character of Belvidera, in Otway’s Venice Preserved. On 
the raising of the curtain, ten minutes past seven, a cry of 0. P: 
in consequence of Mr. Johnston raising the price of admittance 
from 80 to 50 per cent. was vociferated from a thousand bellow- 
ing tongues, and copies of the following bill were circulated : 
* 0. P.—Johnston, in one week last season, during the en- 
gagement of Mr. Kean, cleared 20001. It is presumed that the 
public of Glasgow will not submit to a repetition of the like im- 
position.” The noise now became dreadful, and Priuli and 
Jaffer appeared ina situation extremely embarrassing. Mr. 
Putnam repeatedly beckoned, but in vain, to be heard, until 
Mr. Johnston appeared in the character of Pierre. To Mr 
Johuston every contumelious expression was used ;’ and his 
presence stimulated the audience to still further opposition, 
After having shewn a wish to be heard, a considerable time 
elapsed before silence could be obtained, when he spoke to the 
following purport :—‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, I am prepared 
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to show that Miss O’Neill’s terms are specific. (Great tumult. 
I have from my boyish days, received justice in Scotland, and 
will you not, on the present occasion, allow me to be heard? 
From the inhabitants of this city I have received many kind- 
nesses. I can prove that Miss O’Neill’s terms are specifically such 
as require an advance on the prices. (Cries of ‘they were not 
raised in Edinburgh.’) She was deceived as to the size of the 
house. My conduct is not without precedent. It is nothing 
new. On Mrs. Siddons’ first appearance, many of you will re- 
collect the prices were raised. (* False, false,’ was cried from 
every corner of the house), and when Madame Catalani was in 
Glasgow, the prices were likewise raised.” Mr. Johnston then 
repeated, that Miss O’Neill’s terms were specific, and said, 
that if an O. P. row was wished for, and if the Glasgow audi- 
ence wanted to imitate the London folk, let a few respectable 
gentlemen be chosen, and to them he would submit the whole 
business—(Cries of ‘No, no,)_ Mr, Johnston here pointed an 
individual out, as crying no, and wanted him to speak, but this 
was declined. He again repeated his offer. He then said, that 
he knew ‘that a row was ‘determined on.” During the time 
Mr. Johnston addressed the house, he was often interrupted : 
and afterwards apologized for the warmth he had shown. 
The play was then proceeded in, and the noise gradually sub- 
sided, but scarcely a word in the first act was heard in the pit. 
The second was more audible, and the row had completely 
ceased at the commencement of the third act; excepting when 
the manager appeared, who was heartily greeted with cries of 
0. P. and hissing, during the whole of the evening, except in 
the two last scenes, Miss O’Neill’s appearance (evidently rendered 
timid by the noise) acted likea spell to quell the oppositionists ; 
and the nature of her character -and manner of acting having @ 
tendency to soothe the turbulent breast, the performance then 
proceeded without any farther material interruption.” 


During the two weeks Miss O'Neill performed in Glasgow, 
the houses were generally good, but not always crowded, and 
one or two nights the house was scarcely half full. Indeed, it 
may be wondered that the inhabitants honoured the theatre 
with any thing like notice when the following view is taken of 
the question :— 

That to see Miss O’Neill the public had to pay prices which 
afforded the manager a very large sum for his share, She no 
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.doubt,.is a lady of great abilities, one whose powers in the fe- 
‘minive and pathetic are unequalled. The high rank, however, 
which this address holds among dramatic characters, is no ex- 
cuse for the extravagant Desleanil of Mr. Johnston. Did he 
conceive, that, because the people of Glasgow pay, during the 
time that he has only his ordinary company, 1s. 6d. for a low 
gallery seat, 3s. for a pit, or 4s. fora box, that they ought to 
pay, when he brings a good performer, an advance of 30 to 50 
per cent. on their rates ? The Glasgow public have a right to 
expect better usage fiom him; for they have borne with the 
services of a company which nothing but the expectation of 
enjoying a better could have induced them to accept. The 
performances of his ordinary company are such, that they night 
ly render him debtor ; and how can he discharge this balance 
unless by now and then bringing a good actor? The conduct 
of Mr. Johnston will appear in a more striking light censurable 
when it is considered that the prices during Miss O’Neill’s stay 
were not raised in Edinburgh. That house is one-fifth less (or 
rather, its size is such that it produces only four-fifths that ours 
does) than the Glasgow. theatre, and, so far from having a su- 
per-abundance of funds, such was the state of Mr. Siddons’s 
affairs at his death, occasioned by the expensive and continued 
plans which he had adopted for the amusement of the public, 
that his relation, Mr. Murray, solicited as a boon for his family, 
asmall advance on the boxes. It is evident, therefore, that 
Miss O'Neill can be brought to Scotland, and engaged for a few 
hights in either Edinburgh or Glasgow, at the ordinary prices. 
Flowing houses are competent remuneration to the manager, 
although Mr. Johnston subjects the public of Glasgow to a rise 
of 30 to 50 per cent. on the prices of a theatre where above 
2£250 have been drawn in one night at the usual prices. The 
inere paying the rates which are imposed by the manager, will 
be followed by a consequence hurtful, if not fatal, to theatrical 
amusements in Glasgow. It will serve as a pretext for the 
manager engaging inferior actors in his standing company. 
The ordeal of criticism can never be opposed to them, nor can 
complaints, however just, be made against any individual, or 
thing connected therewith, without the manager screening him- 
self behind the specious argument—the public of Glasgow ure 
not entitled to good performers ; for they will not allow suffici- 
ent prices, I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
North-Frederick-str. Glasgow, Sept. 9th. Joun Grauam. 
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We have given insertion to the preceding statement, with the 
greater alacrity, because itis accompanied with the assurance 
that ‘ the press of Glasgow 1s too illiberal to allow its publicity,” 
The pages of the Scourge will always be open to any appeal 
which a combination of power may endeavour to suppress. We 
entirely concur in the sentiments of those who opposed the pres 
tensions of the manager, for though we advocated, in our lag 
number, the general principle of an augmented price of ad. 
mission to the metropolitan theatres from a sincere belief that 
this claim was just, we should be the first to resist an attempt 
to impose an occasional increase, because an actor or actress of 
superior merit happeved to be engaged. It may be true, that 
you do not. pay too much for the particular gratification ; but 
it would also be true, that you pay infinitely too much for the 
ordinary course of dramatic entertainments. The production 
of noveities, like Miss O’Neill, or Mr. Kean, on a provincial 
stage, ought to be regarded as a sort of compensation for the 
level mediocrity of taleat which is employed at other times. It 
is like all speculations, i which the average, rather than the 
specific benefit, is to be calculated upon both by the manager 
and the audience.—Editor. 
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POLITICAL REVIEW. 





AM ERIC Ae : 

Asrosr the encouraging and. delightful prospects 
which have arisen irom the general re-establishment of 
peace in Europe, it is painful tocontemplate in the lan- 
guage and conduct of our transatlantic brethren, the indi- 
cations of inveterate: hatred and determined | hostility. 
The sentiments expressed by the American prints, 8anc- 
tioned by the patronage of the people, and consonant, wé 
are.afraid, with the feelings of the government, are of 4 
nature decidedly inimical to the welfare and prosperity 
of Britain, and, if called into action, must be productive 
of immediate ruin to one of the belligerent nations, oF of 
interminable war. Moredelusive evidence of the rancor- 
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ous malignity with which the prosperity and power of 

England are regarded by the Americans cannot be pro- 

duced, than a pamphlet virtually sanctioned by the zm- 

primatur of the President, and applauded by that dough- 
ty admirer of all which militates against English feelings, 
principles, and interests, William Cobbett. 

If grossness of abuse, and falsehood of assertion, be the 
constituents of a virtuous eloquence, the praise of Mr. 
Cobbett is not undeserved. It is not our intention, how- 
ever, to analyze in detail, a production so replete with 
mis-representation, scurrility, and injustice. A general 
tetrospect of the origin and nature of the disputes 
between Britain and America, will impress the impartial 
reader with the force of resistiess truth, and render the 

malignant, but feeble efforts, of the American incendiary 
futile and ridiculous. We have, on former occasions, 
expressed our opinion on the origin and progress of our 
vecent contest with America. We confidently anticipa- 
ted the triumph of the arms of England, and the bumi- 
liation of a people unused to war, vet always prone to 
unprovoked hostility. That our predictions were not 
verified has been a source of exultatioa to our literary 
enemies, and of regret to our most intimate correspondents. 
But it might not have disgraced the candour of the one, 
or the sagacity of the other, had they reflected on the 
unexpected contingencies which, in defiance of calcula- 
tion and probability, entatled upon our armies, discom- 
fiture and disgrace. The imbecillity of ministers, the 
fatuity of a general, and the deliberate folly of ‘a council 
of war, will blast the most animating prospect, and dis- 

appoint, the most reasonable expectations. 

It isa conclusive proof of the hostile disposition of Ame- 
rica, that in every period of the quarrel, she might have 
concluded an amicable arrangement, without any material 
sacrifice, even of the questionable maxims for which she 
contended. Never was the spirit of conciliation more 
conspicuous than in the conduct of the British govern. 
Ment towards the United States. England had many 
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obvious reasons tor endeavouring to avert the calamities 


of an American war. She was engaged in an arduous 


contest in !urope—she had the most numerous and for. 
midabie enemies to contend with—she had the interests 
of her commerce to maintain, which are in some degree 
dependent on a friend!y connection with America, and 
she was reluctant to commence hostilities against a people 
connected with the parent nation in language, laws, and 
institutions. The temper of the American government 
was extremely different. It took all possible means to 
disturb the moderation, and provoke the anger of the 
British ministers, and displayed on all occasions the most 
unaccountable partiality to the despotism of France. It 
is a singular phenomenon that the only republic in the 
world should, at the greatest crisis of affairs, have com- 
bined with the most odious of tyrannies against a country 
which has always been recognized as an illustrious model 
Of practical freedom, and which at this very moment 
Was engaged in a mighty and arduous effort to vindicate 
the independence of surrounding nations. 

In attempting to account for this singular phenome- 
non in politics, something must be allowed for the yet un- 
extinguished animosity produced by our unfortunate 
colonial war. With the narrow prejudices of the Ame- 
rican mob other causes combined to accelerate the rup- 
fure with England. The commercial system had been 
wisely exploded by the most enlightened of the Euro- 
pean states before the French revolution. The enlarged 
views of the political philosophers, who cast a lustre 
round theclose of the last century, triumphed over every 
obstacle which ignorance or prejudice could oppose, and 
England and France at length discovered that they pos- 
sessed a mutual interest in the commercial prosperity of 
each other. The French revolution, however, deranged 
all the plans of these enlightened men. It engendered @ 
fancour and animosity between the two nations more 
violent and pernicious than the ancient jealousies of the 
commercial system, and terminated at ast in a despotis® 
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which threw France and her dependencies far back in the 
gale of improvement. The commercial system was re- 
vived by the new French government with barbarous 
and destructive fury, the refined and generous principles 
which so many great men had contributed to establish 
were forgotten, and human insprovement became a sacrie 
fice to the rude genius of an overwhelming despotism. 
Even during the short interval of repose which succeeded 
the treaty of Amiens, the maxims of the new govern- 
ment were sufficiently indicated in the impolitic restraints 
and prohibitions by which commercial intercourse of the 
two countries was restricted. England did not indeed 
pretend that such measures afforded a legitimate ground 
of hostilities, since every nation is supreme within itself 
and has a ght to determine whether it shall receive the 
commodities of foreign states. Butif thecommercial animor 
sity of France could not have justified England in declar- 
ing war, it certainly presented her sufficient reasons for enue 
tertaining jealousy against a power thus hostile to her ine 
terests, and rendered it expedient to watch all the pro- 
ceedings of that power with the mest scrupulous vigilance. 

The unrivalled commercial greatness of England, sure 
passing all that history records, and all that the most flate 
tering visions of her statesmen had contemplated, was aa 
object of bitter and unceasing mortification to the poli- 
ticians of France, and her naval supremacy, which was 
founded on the prosperity of her commerce, filled their 
minds with jealousy and apprehension. These feelings 
rose to the highest pitch after the treaty of Amiens. 
Europe appeared to learn, for the first tine, that the com- 
mercial grandeur of England, possessed a stability which 
had never been ascribed to this species of power. It had 
withstood the sock of the most extended and desolating 
warfare, and at the close of a contest of long duration, 
and unparalleled fury, in which the empire had someér 
times contended with the combined energies of Europe, 
Mt not only remained untouched, but rose triumpnant 
The war had terminated in the establishment of 2 naval 
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power, which had gathered strength from ail the efforg 
made to weaken it, and had now risen so high as to bid 
defiance to all rivalry. The rulers of France reflected on 
this result with a bitterness corresponding to the extent 
of their disappointment; they despaired of meeting this 
enormous power by aay ordinary efforts, and in the vio. 
lence of their malignity determined to enfeeble and to 
Insult us; by the sacrifice of their own commerce and re. 
sources. ‘They hoped that by excluding ail the produe- 
tions of British industry from their ports, and by probi. 
biting the use of British commodities, they might gradually 
undermine the foundations of our naval and commercial 
superiority. ‘lheir depraved policy at the same time 
sought to inculcate a belief among their subjects that such 
measures would promote the industry of France. In this 
manner was a system established directly hostile to all 
the views of modern science; a system which was in 
reality a barbarous extension of those ancient theories 
which so many enlightened men had endeavoured to ba- 
nish from the world. 

The measures thus adopted by France had a two-fold 
connection with the affairs of America. In the first place, 
the American statesmen entertained the same feelings 
with respect to the commercial and naval greatness of 
England with their friendsin France. ‘Pheir understand- 
ings were in general of the same character, and their 
temper quite as violent. Their minds were unsusceptible 
of generous emulation ; envy was the only feeling which 
a contemplation of the greatness of England could excite 
in their breasts. They had no dread or jealousy of France, 
for she had lost her commerce, her colonies, and her ships, 
but they hated England as cordially as the government 
of France, aud had America been as little dependent on 
commerce a8 Frauce, bad her citizens been as indifferent 
to its real interests, or had their rulers possessed the 
same despotic sway over their fortunes which the French 
government had assumed over those of its own subjects, 
Mr. Madison and his friends would at once have followed 
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the example of Buonaparte, by prohibiting all commercial 
intercourse with the British empire. But the Americans 
had not yet been wholly overawed by their rulers, and it 
becaine necessary therefore to pursue a course more in- 
direct and insidious than that which had been adopted 
by Buonaparte in his dealings with a subjugated people. 
The measures pursued by France in the execution of 
her auti-commercial system, suspended for a while the 
international law ot Europe, and afforded to the rulers of 
America the pretext whic they bad so long desired for 
gratifying their animosity towards England.. The coun- 
teractive system of the Engiish miuisters had been such 
as the interests of Br tain demanded, and a state of hosti- 
lities fully justified, aud they completely succeeded in 
the accomplishinent of their object. The foreign com- 
merce of Krance was annihilated, her industry checked, 
her resources wasted : and her ruler discovered when too 
late how gross were the errors which he had committed. 
It was impossible, however, to retract, and he resolved on 
prosecuting his commercial war to the utmost pitch of 
desperation. In this temper Napoleon issued his famous 
Berlin decree, which renewed the old prohibitory regu- 
lations, and ludicrously declared the British islands to be 
in a state of blockade at the very moment when the fleets 
of Great Britain actually blockaded all the ports of France 
and her dependencies. Neutral vessels, bound to or re- 
turning from a British port, were made liable to capture 
by this singular decree. A fiairs remained for some time 
in this state; the French ruler being unable to execute 
his decree, and the British government, adverse to the 
continuance or extension of so barbarous a warfare. But 
having ayain proved successful in his northern campaign, 
Buonaparte resunied with fresh vigour his prohibitory 
system ; confirmed ail the provisions of the Berlin decree, 
excluded the merchandize of Great Britain and her colo- 
nies from the ports of France, and her dependencies, and 
accompanied these prohibitions with the severest penal. 
ties, Every article of British produce was searched for, 
seized, and committed to the flames. The viclent system 
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had now reached its height; and the British government 
could no loager in prudence, or in honor, delay the reta. 
liation which its power enabled it to inflict. Tic famous 
orders in council were therefore issued ; all trade to 
France, or her dependencies, was protibited ; all vessels 
of whatever nation, which ventured to ensave jn 
this trade, were made liable to seizure, aud France 
with her dependeicis was thus reduced to that 
state of blockade with which she had vainly threatened 
the British isies. ‘The orders in council admitted but of 
one single exception to this general blockade of the 
French empire : the French decrees had declared all ves. 
sels liable to seizure which had touched at a British port: 
the orders in council, to counteract this provision, de- 
clared on the other hand that only such ships as were in 
that situation, should be permitted to sail for France. The 
question, therefore, at issue, on the comparative guilt or 
innocence of the belligerents in the commencement of the 
American war, depends upon the justice of these orders in 
council : their expedience will be a topic of future enquiry. 

Nothing can be more obvious than the right of Great 
Britain to retaliate upon her enemies their own violence 
and injustice. The rule adopted during the war of 1756, 
forms the first link in that chain of commercial restrictions 
which, in the sequel, became so complicated, and the 
perfect equity of that rule has always appeared evident 
to the most enlightened minds. France, like the other 
European powers, who possessed distant colonies, en- 
deavoured to secure for herself the monopoly of their 
markets, and during peace strictly prohibited all strangers 
from carrying on trade with them. But when she went 
to war with England, the superiority of her enemy’s na- 
va] power compelled her to relax the vigour of her colo- 
nial policy, and she was willing that neutral vessels should 
bring home the produce of her American settlements. 
By the interference however of these neutrals, the English 
were evidently deprived of the advantages otherwise ac- 
cruing from the extent of their naval! power, of the chance 
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of captures, and thecertainty of reducing the enemy’s 
colonies without striking a single blow. But no neutral 
can, onany pretext, claim greater advantages after than 
sheenjoyed before the war. She has a right to insist 
that her relative condition to the belligerents shall not be 
rendered worse by the hostilities in which she may en- 
gage, but she can have no right to demand that it should 
be improved. Yet the situation of America was actually 
improved at the expence of England, who was deprived 
of the chance of captures and conquests which her power 
might have secured, and was still more certainly improv- 
ed to the great gain of France, whom the interference of 
neutrals protected against the power of her enemies. 
There can be no doubt then as to the equity of the rule of 
the war in 1756, that rule of which France and America, 
Cobbett and the Expositor, so bitterly and inconsistently 
complain. The order in council of January 1807, which 
was not issued till after the Berlin decree published by 
Buonaparte, was also justifiable on the very same prin- 
ciple. It went merely to exclude neutrals during war 
from a branch of the enemies’ trade to which they had no 
access in time of peace. So far then the measures of 
the British government were perfectly consistent with the 
plainest principles of international law, and fatal to the 
arguments of the American advocate. 
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CoventT-GarpENn THEATRE.—This theatre opened on Mon- 
day, the 11th of September, with Hamlet, and Love, Law, and 
Physic. Mr. Young performed Hamlet; but we have so often 
had occasion to express our opinion of him in this character, 
that criticism now could only be superfluous repetition. A 
Mr. Bellamy made his first appearance in Polonius, and per 
formed it in a manner which leaves no reason to believe that he 
will add much to the comic strength of the house. Neither his 
person, action, nor voice was suited to the part. | 

Daring the recess, this theatre has undergone many changes, 
all of which, we may safely pronounce improvements, and they 
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form a striking contrast with the niggardly and penurious 
pretensions of the faction who clamoured against increased 
prices, The exterior and the grand hall are lighted with gas, 
which produces a very brilliant effect. In the interior ‘the 
decorations have been fresh burnished, a new drop-scene paiut- 
ed, which bas a fine effect, and some alterations made in the 
saloon, and the approaches to the first circle of boxes.  Tasie, 
elegance, and convenience are equally conspicuous in the whole, 

Wednesday, September 15.---Macbeth; The Review. Mr. 
C. Kemble made his first appearance this evening, after an ab- 
sence of three years, in the arduous character of Macbeth, He 
was greeted ou his entrance by unanimous and loud applause, 
and the benevolent disposition of the audience to welcomea 
deserved favourite, seemed to triumph over their judgment 
throughout the whole performance. We state with regret, but 
it is a statement which truth and impartiality enforce from us, 
that we have never seen Macbeth performed with less discrimi- 
nation, with less success in embodying the conceptions of the 
poet. Of all Shakspeare’s characters this, perhaps, is one 
which demands the varied resources of genius in the actor. If 
he delights at all, it must be by the felicitous delineation of 
those passions which are operating in the mind and heart of the 
tyrant, rather than upon the incidents of the drama. There 
are no scenes in Macheth which, like many in Hamlet, Lear, or 
Othello, rouse the sympathy of the audience, and carry the per- 
former along m that full tide of feeling which they excite ; nor 
are there any situations im which the principal personage 1s 
placed that awaken the softer emotions of the bosom. Ambi- 
tion, stimulating to crime, and remorse for the crime that is 
committed, are the only passions upon which the poet has built 
this fine tragedy, and to pourtray their workings, to shew where 
they operate singly, where they blend, or where they meet in 
conflicting opposition, becomes the prevince 6f the actor. He 
who aspires to perform this character in such a way as shall 
satisfy the lover of Shakspeare, must fill himself with all the 
conceptions of Shakspeare, trace his outline, and transfuse his 
colouring. He must trust only to himself, for he can derive 
little aid from any other source. There is searcely a line be 
utters which, if rightly uttered, does not present a picture, and 
m its import, connect itself with the developement of the 
whole’plot. .From the first scene to the lust, it is ene unbroken 
chain from which not a single link can be dissevered. It is not 
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a character where single parts may be elaborately wrought, and 
in general effect heightened by throwing the rest into shade 
and distance. Macbeth stands prominently forth throughout ; 
the-spettator is interested alone in what he feels and does ; and 
whether we follow him to the chamber of Duncan, to the mid- 
night ¢ohference with the weird si-ters, or the field of battle, 
-his resolves and his fate are the single and. exclusive objects of 
ont curiosity, our solicitude, our terror, and our abhorrence, 

The Atlas who can support such a world cannot always be 
found. Mr, C. Kemble certainly tottered beneath the burden. 
‘He sometimes failed in catching the poet’s incaning, but more 
frequently in embodying it. The passions which agitated the 
tyrant seldom spoke through his countenance, or in his voice. 
‘The silent eloquence of the one, and the audible exposition of 
the other, were too often supplied by vehemence of gesture and 
distortion of face. When the conflict of. his mind ‘should have 
betrayed itself only by its visible’ effect on the features he re- 
sorted to gesticulation, In the dagger-scene, for example, the 
‘breathless horror of which depends so much upon the shrinking, 
Subdued, and fearful action of the murderer, dreading lest his 
own footsteps should betray their course, he vociferated and 
f'amped more like an orator haa :zuing an essembly than an 
assassin silently stealing to the slumbers of his victim; and 
when he returns from the chamber of the.slaughtered monarch 
he used the same bojsterous tone of ejaculation, instead of that 
deep, solemn, and trénulous accent 1n which-a midnight mur- 
derer would tell his fatal deed. Remorse aud horror, the agony 
of a guilty mind, tormented with its crimes, and dreading their 
cousequences, would whisper the pangs it felt, as if it feared 
animate objects even might be conscious of the confession. 

In all these minute touches which denote the hand for a su- 
perior artist, Mr. C, Kemble was unquestionably deficient. In 
the last act, where all is bustle and confusion, and where, with 
few exceptions, vehemence alone is required, he succeeded 
better; but the effect of the whole performance was spiritless 
and langnid. 

The other performers acquitted themselves respectably. 
Mrs. Renaud, in Lady Macbeth, was tasked infinitely beyoud 
her strength. The almost supernatural energies of this charac- 
ter demand qualifications of a much higher nature than this 
lady possesses. Mr. Egerton, in Macduft” was remarkably true 
to the text uf Shakspeare, for he ‘ yell’d out his syllables ef 
dolor,” aud ** roared as gentle asany sucking-dove.”” We should 
have preferred to see him in Banquo, because then he would 
havé been murdered in the third act. 

“Ta the aftet-piece, Mr. Tokely made his first appearance at 
this theatre ‘in the character of Loony M‘Walter; but he wes 
uot successful in imitating the Irish brogue. He more fre- 
quently exchanged it for a broad rustic dialect, Had it not 
been for ‘his little plump face, we doubt whether he would have 
brovoked a single smile. Emery, in John Lump, was, whet 
he always is, excellent. | ee 
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Friday, September 15.---The Betle's Stratagem,---The Mag- 
pie, or The Maid, the tirst time. This lively and amusing comedy 
of Mrs. Cowley s was performed for the purpose of introducin 
a Mrs Dobbs, from the York theatre, in the character of Letitia 
Hardy. In person she is somewhat elegant, and her face ap. 
proaches to prettiness. With regard to her actiug, we cannot 
say much in commendation. She wants that vivacity and ani- 
mation ef manner without which the dialogue of a comedy must 
be languid. Her mode of speaking is too sententious and decla- 
‘matory : her words do not come “ trippingly from the tongue.” 
She delivered herself in too solemn and oracular atone, The 
gaiety and sprightliness of a woman of fashion seems beyond her 
attainment. Her motions were too measured, and her whole 
manner too matronly. The scene where Letitia assumes the 
idiot, was that which she played the best; and she sung the 
air, “ There was a pretty maid,” with a happy mixture of 
coarse, yet timid vulgarity. We should think her better 
adapted for sentimental comedy. Mr. Elliston played Don- 
court, in lieu of Mr, C. Kemble, who was indisposed ;_ but he 
perfarmed it with scarcely sufficient ease and vivacity. Miss 
Foote, in Lady Frances Touchwood, was chaste and impressive. 
The other characters were but indifferently sustained. Gentle 
men, and men of fashion, were aomeensal by Messrs. Jefferies, 
Hamerton, Claremont, and Treby ! 

“The after-piece which, as the title imports, is founded upon 
the same story as the melo-d:ameat Drury-lane, has been got up 
with great splendour, and some of the scenes which differ from 
the other, we think improvements. The Jew Pedlar (Benjamin) 
is here made a character of importance, and was admirably 
performed by Farley. The magistrate, whose officious zeal, 
prompted by the basest motives, under the cloak of public 
justice, contributes so much to the perils in which poor Annette 
3s placed, does not retire triumphant ; but the ends of morality 
are still not answered, because he is punished and dismissed 
for.a different offence. He should be disgraced for his lecher- 
ous iniquity, not for official peculation, Miss Booth played 
Annette, but totally failed in imparting to the character that 
touching simplicity of sorrow which Miss Kelly so beautifully 
pourtrays. Miss Booth was too artificial, “4 in some parts, 
too pantomimical. Such, however, is the inherent interest of 
the story, that we have little doubt it will have a prosperous 
course at both houses. It was announced for repetition amid 
Joud acclamations of applause. . 

Monday, 18th. Hamlet.—The Maid, or the Magpie. Mr. ©. 
Kemble, this evening attempted the character of Hamlet; and 
when we say he attempted it, we convey at once, a precise opi 
nion of his performance. We shall be happy, after his career 
of greatness has been run, to see him in those parts where he 
used to give us such unmixed pleasure, and where, in owt 
jucgment, he has no rival We mean Edgar, Falconbridges 
Cassio, &c. 

Mes: September 22d, Artaxerxes.— The Magpie.—Animal 
agnettim.—A Miss Hughes made her first appearance this 
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evening, in the character of Mundane, and some curiosity was 
excited among the fashionable amateurs of music, to see how 
she would acquit herself on the stage, as she had hitherto con- 
fined her exertions solely to private and public concerts, with 
the exception, we believe, of one season-in the Dublin theatre. 
Her whole deportment testified that she was familiar with the 
gaze of a public assembly. Her style of singing is too ambiti- 
ous and ornamental, a would better suit the extravagance 
and affectation of an Italian stage, than the simple and expres- 
sive character of an English opera. Her whole merit consists 
in cadences, chromatics, bravuras; and these are so ostenta- 
tiously introduced, that the most accurate ear can scarcely 
detect the original air upon which they are lavished. She has 
not the art or power of blending them in harmonious concord 
with the air itself, like Braham, Miss Stevens, or Madame 
Catalani, but pours them forth in such exuberance that they 
alone are perceptible. This mode of singing may suit those 
factitious judgments which substitute mere rapidity of execution 
for the sywpathy and sense, but it will never have very power- 
“ful attractions forthe majority of an English audience. We 
remember when Miss Stephens made her first appearance in 
‘Mandane, she mingled so much of pathos and simplicity with 
her scientitic touches, especially in the beautiful air “ If o’er 
the cruel tyrant love,” that she was encored in all her songs, 
while Miss Hughes received that distinction ouly once, in “* The 
soldier tired of war’s alarms,” nor would that distinction have 
‘been conferred, had she not promptly obeyeda very partial call. 
We admit that Miss Hughes has a very powerful, a clear, and in 
the upper notes, an extensive voice: her lower notes are fees 
ble and inarticulate ; she has also cousiderable execution ; but 
her servile adherence to this Italian school will, we are confident, 
preclude her from ever becoming popular in English op:ras. 
Her actien is too vehement and exuberant ; and she perpetually 
falls into a simpering, languishing smile, to which her features 
are so httle adapted, that it gives an air of idiocy to her coun- 
tenance. The other characters in the opera were well sustained, 
with the exception of Artabanes by Taylor, whose voice wants 
‘depth and volume to give due effect to thit fine air, ‘* Behold 
©. Lethe’s trouBed strand.” Mr. Sinclair played Arbaces, 
and executed “ Water parted from the sea,’’ with considerable 
taste ; and Mr. Duruset, in Artaxerxes, sang ‘‘ In infancy our 
‘hopes and fears’? with simplicity and feeling. 

Monday, Sept. 25th.—Richard I1I.—The Magpie.—A new 
‘candidate for histrionic fame, Mr. Edwards, made his first ap= 
pearance this evening in the arduous character of Gloster, and 
_ performed it admirably, for we never before saw an audience so 

strongly affected—with laughter. This gentleman, to use the 
customary parlance, is, we understand, a glazier and house- 


pee, residing in some court near lleet-market ; but having 
. 


g astonished his friends with the extent of his genius, upon 
. the indulgent boards of a private theatre, he contrived, though 
“God kiiows how, to obtain the use of Cevent Garden stage for 


“ove night. We must, in common justice to the discernment 
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of the managers, believe that they never saw him rehearse, oy 
they surely could not have suffered him to make his appear. 
ance. We never saw any attempt half so bad. It was a tissue 
of vulgarity, iguorance, and presum) tion unredeemed by even 
common mediocrity of talent. The displeasure of the audience 
soon Manitesied itself. It was impossible to see the whimsical 
shake of his head, the incessant blinking of his eyes, andthe 
solitary poking of his right band, without laughing. In the 
second act the noise became so turbulent that the play was sus 
pended. Mr. Edwards addressed the audience, and asked if 
they would allow him to proceed with, the character, which was 
answered by loud cries of No, no, aud vociferous applause from 
his friends, who seemed numerous. He retired, aud Mr. Faw- 
cett came forward. There was a general call for Mr. Young to 
finish the character, but Mr. Fawcett said that was utterly im- 
possible, for he was out of town, and seriously indisposed. It 
was then understood that Mr. €. Kemble was to be sent for. 
After a lapse of some minutes, however, Mr. Fawcett avain 
come forward, suggested that Mr. Edwards had scarcely had a 
fair hearing, and hoped they wouid allow him to proceed. This 
was sullerily assented to; but whenever he appeared on the 
stage, all was uproar and confusion, some laughing, some 
coughing, some groaning, and some applauding. Many scenes 
were wholly inaudible;.and in this manner the piece was suf- 
fered. to go on toa conclusion, Whatever other deficiencies 
Mr. Edwards possessed, he certainly did not want for confi- 
dence. He faced the storm with matchless eq an mi‘y, which 
some may call fortitude or presence of mind, but which struck 
us as the overweening self-sufficiency of coarse presumption. 
When the contempt and indignation of the audience was at 
their highest, he would sometimes smile, as if conscious that 
they were the vain efforts of envy, jealousy, and malice, against 
superior merit. We hope the lesson of this evening will make 
him cling with renewed affection to his putty and brushes. 
Wednesday, Sept. 27.—School for Scandal.—The Maid and 
Magpie.—This most witty, and 10 some of its sentiments, most 
profligate comedy, was performed for the pupose of introducing 
Mrs, Dobbs a second time to public notice, in the character ot 
Lady Teazle, which she played in ‘sacha manner as decidedly 
to confirm our origival.opinion.of her powers. She wants viva- 
city and animatien, and that playful gaiety of manner which 
in such a character as Lady Teazle, is essentially requisite, The 
description of her country amusements, before she married Sir 
Peter Teazle, was languidly delivered. tn Miss Farren’s hands, 
it used to convulse the house with laughter. Mr, Barrymore 
played Joseph Surface. Mr. Young had been pertinaciously 
announced for the character, even up to the last moment, though 
it was publicly stated by Mr. Fawcett, ou a preceding evel- 
ing, that he was out of tewn, and labouring under a 
severe indisposition, Why was. this delusion practised ? 
When Mr, . Barrymore came. forward there were some 
cles of off. off ; and calls for.Mr.: Young... We should not 
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have mentioned this: circumstance only to applaud what. we 
consider as the manly conduct of Mr. Barrymore. He address- 
ed the audience; told them he had not expected. such treat- 
ment; that he had been a servant of the public for three and 
thirty years, and during that time had never asked for a part nor 
refused one. He was appointed by the manager to play the cha- 
racter of Joseph Surface ata very short notice; but if they 
wished for any other performer he would respectfully retire. This 
appeal was received as it ought to be, with loud applause, and 
he was allowed to proceed. It is extremely unjust thus to per- 
secute an actor who is only obeying the commands of the mana- 
rer; and in truth, with all the coiviction which we have of 
Mr. Young's talents, we do not know that he could have played 
Joseph Surface with much greater effect than it derived from 
Mr. Barryinore. Mr. C. Kemble represented the volatile 
and fascinating libertine Charles, but he did not happily pour- 
tray the sprightliness and jollity of the character, Neither 
did he look airy or vivacious euough. Fawcett’s Sir Peter Tedzle 
was a fine piece of acting. 





Drury Lane.---This theatre opened on Saturday the 9th of 
September, with the comedy of John Bull, and the farce of the 
Adopted Child, No alterations appear to have been made.dur- 
ing the recess, nor, as far as we could observe, had the decora- 
tive parts been retouched. The committee of  managenient 
thought, perhaps, that as the public wanted liberality to remu- 
nerate exertions to please them, they would at least have the 
prudence not to dissipate their funds for the benefit of thank- 
less participators, If this were the motive we applaud it. The 
sordid economy of a despicable faction should be met in its 
own spirit; and so far as it might be compatible with the inte- 
rests of the theatre we should be glad if the performance were 
brought down to the level of those munificent patrons of..the 

raina, who care not where ruin lights, so they may obtain their 
pleasures cheaply. Certaiuly no.equitable accusation could 
be advanced ayainst the managers, were they to adopt this prin- 
ciple, and to vive only those entertainments which they could 
afford to give cheaply. But in this contest of pauperism, the 
general advantage would be comproinised ; and therefore we 
are rather led to the hope that an example of disinterestedness 
will be set which may ultimately disarm penurious selfishness. 

With regard to the performances this evening, they were ofa 
description that cannot he greatly praised. To say that John- 
stone in Dennis Brulgraddery, and Dowton in Job Thornberry, 
were all that the most fastidious critic could require, is to tell 
what every reader can anticipate. But they monopolized all 
that was good. Mr. Wallack made his first appearancein 
Shuffleton, aud for his sake, as well as our own, we hope tt will 
be his last. The honourable Mr, Shofeton is a modern 
man of fashion ; not a London waiter, ata watering-place, en~ 
deavouring to conceal native vulgarity by assumed elegance, 


which was the sort .of character that Mr. Wallack exhibited ; 
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Shuffleton is one of those nameless —— in furred collars and 
polished boots which straddle alony Pall-mail, or loiter at a ta. 
vern window in St. James-street ; but Mr. Wallack siucied hig 
model at Chalk Farm and White Conduit House. We trust he 
will not be permitted to repeat the part. Mr. Poweil :n Pere. 
rine, was, as usual, cold and pompous, The character is in- 
somewhat overstuffed with sentient, which, when it does 
not flow naturally from the situation of the speaker, must al- 
ways place an actor in an unfavourable position; but we have 
seen those who wade the cauting morality of Peregrine harmo- 
nize better with the sceue than Mr. Powell. Oxberry’s Dan 
was u feeble effort. Why does this performer always vibrate 
too and fro as if he were fuddled? Such an oscillation of the 
body may suit the decrepitude of age, or the siipering bashful- 
ness of aclown; but in Mr. Oxberry it is a vicious habit of 
which he never civests himself. Mrs. Glover played Lady 
Caroline with tolerab:e success, Miss Boyce, in Mary, neither 
looked no: expressed ihe simplicity of the character. 
b In the alter-piece Miss Ketly delighted us, as she always does, 
by her natural aud unafiecting manner. Mr, Bartlet in Mi- 
cheel, bordered a little upon. burlesque. 

Tuesday, September 12th---The Hypocrite---The Magpu, 
or, the Maid of Palaiseau. (1st time.) This comedy, altered from 
Cibber’s Nonjuror, which itself was borrowed from the Tartuffe 
of Moliere, must always please in representation, so long as 
Cantwell finds such a representative as Dowton. The modern 
stage does not boast a piece of acting more exquisitely perfect ; 
nor would it be easy te conceive any thing in theatrical effect 
more powerful, were we now living in times when the politi- 
eal objects of this drama could come into contemplation. Priest- 
ly sycophaucy, sanctimonious treachery, and rampant lust, 
glowing beneath the mask of piety, were pourtrayed by thisac- 
tor in a manner which no terms can describe, and of which no 
praise can be too great. .In whatever Mr. Dowton performs, 
nature speaks through him: all grimace, contortion, and mi- 
micry is discarded ; we forget the actor and behold ouly the 
man. His friend, Cumberland, whose approbation was not al- 
ways the offspring of sincerity or discrimination, very justly ap- 
Saag those talents, which a leng experience has now con- 

rmed. 

Mr. Wallack played Colonel Lambert, but he failed in im- 
parting to the character the genuine elegance of depertment and. 
suavity of manuer which denote the gentleman of polished 
life. “He was a stage-gentleman ; a sort of being very distinct 
from the model it professes to copy. Miss Kelly wade her first 
Pp nce in Charlotte, which she ,:erformed with playful vivacity- 
after-piece, which was performed for the first time, 18 
founded upon the same incidents as the operatic farce which 
Mr. Arnold produced at the Lyceum. We have not had an 
opportunity of inspecting the French original, but we under- 
Stand th this-is a literal translation of it. It differs, in many 
respects from that which was performed at the Lyceum. It 
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has been prepared with great splendor of scenic decoration ; 
and cast, in such a manuer, as to comprise a great portion of 
the theatrical strength of the house. We cannot doubt of its 
attractions. We do not recollect any thing since the melo-dra- 
me of the Blind Boy, half so interesting in its serious scenes, 
or so amusing in its comic ones. The pathos of some part af- 
fected the audience as much as the deepest tragedy. The moral 
effect, however, which is a point seldom cared for by French 
authors, would be much improved if the iniquitous magis- 
trate were punished. The scenery was beautiful, and the dresses 
extremely elegait. The overture, selected by Mr. T. Cooke, 
from Beethoven, we thought too heavy, and better adapted to 
an Oratorio. The melo-dramatic music by Piccini was skil- 
fully suited to the actiou of the piece where it was introduced. 

All the performers exerted themselves meritoriously, and 
none more than Miss Kelly. Her performance of Anrette was 
justly applauded. Dowton, Knight, and Munden, deserved also 
to be mentioned with praise. An incidental ballet was intro 
duced in the first act composed by Mr. Byrne, who executed a 
pas deux with Miss Smith. The flag dance had a very pretty 
effect, The success of the piece must have equalled the most 
sanguine expectations of the managers, for it was announced 
for repetition amidst shouts of unanimous applause. 

Tuesday, September 14th.—The Duenna—The Magpie, 
Mi. T, Cooke, who is already known to the public as a Siuger 
from his performances at the Lyceum, made his first appearance 
this evening as Carlos in the Duenna. He has evidently formed 
himself upon the model of Braham, but without his science or 
brilliancy of execution. Were he to attempt less he would suc 
ceed better. His voice is powerful, though not very flexible. 
His articulation is often just and expressive. He was loudly 
encored in both the songs which belong to the character, and 
in one ** Who would not love 2”? which he introduced, of hisown 
composing, We certainly regard him as an accession to the 
vocal strength of this house, and have little doubt, that with 
diligence he wil! establish himself, if not iu the first, yet in a 
tery honourable rank as a vocal performer. Mrs. Dickons in 
Ciara, sang the beautiful air ‘‘ Adieu thou dreary pile,” with 
great taste and animation. Her figure however did not exacily 
correspond with the graceful elegance of youth. Miss Poole 
sang prettily: and acted as she always does coldly and inane 
mately. Dowton in Isaac, Muaden in Jerome, and Mrs, 
Sparks in the Daenna, were each deserving of high commendas 
tion. The beautiful melo-drame of The Magpie followed with 
increasing attraction. 

Saturday the 16th.---The Wonder, or a Woman keeps a See 
cret. The Magpie. There are few comedies in our language 
which display a yreater felicity of incident, or a more amusing 
perplexity of plot than this. The scenes are hurried forward 
with a rapidity which never suffers the attention to relax, and 
the dialogue is sustained with remarkable vivacity. It is paine 
ful however, to reflect, that though written by a female, it is 
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ullied with such impurities of sentiment and such licentjoys. 

ness of jauguage as ought not to be tolerated on a modern 

stage, Why are those blemishes suffered to remain ? They add 

nothing to the legitimate effect of the drama, nor have they 

even the recommendation (if it be one) of refined and insidious 

obscenity, for they consist of ‘those obvious allusion and une- 
quivecal repartees which, from the tap-room to the presence- 

chamber, have one common inter; retation. It is not easy to 
immagine why, when the task of expulsion was once commenced, 

any of these were suffered to remain, or what motives of prefer- 

ence could: be felt where all was equally repreheu-ible. With 
repard to the performances this evening we cannot say much 

in their praise. We do not wish to insinuate invidious compa- 
rons but when we remember how we have seen this comedy 

cast, Mr. Kemble in Felix, Miss Farren in Violante, Bannister 

in Lissardo, and Palmer in Colonel Britton, it is impossible not 
to feel ‘the difference. Miss Pope too used to play Flora, but 

Miss' Kelly left us nothing to regret. Mr. Harley from the 
Lyceum made his first appearance in the charactzy of Lissardo, 
and if an untivalled ‘self-confidence could secure success, Mr. 

Harley might command it. He violently over-acted the part. 
That happy medium which, in all things, contributes excellence, 
neither transgressing, nor falling short of the true boundary 
which taste and good sense have, laid down, is what very few 
comic actors succeed in dtiaining. Mr. Harley is certainly not 
ohne of the few. He exhibited no genuine humour, but in lieu 
of it; a forced and obstrusive gaiety which partook too much 
of grimace, and mere bodily agility. He has 2 perpetual 
trick of opéning his mouth, when he'meaus to be very fe- 
cetious, which gives him the appearance of an idiot. Nods, 
shrugs, ard witks, may be all very droll in thei 
proper places, but they alone do not make a good coine- 
dian. Mr. Rae played Don Felix, the favourite character of 
Garrick, and that in which he took his leave of the stage. He 
certainly disappointed us, for be failed im imparting to the jea- 
lous Portugueze that fiery impatience, that suspicious vigilan:e, 
and that enthusiasm in love, which the pages of romance have 
ascribed ‘to the inhdbitants of those regions, and which Mrs. 
Centlivre assumed a8 ch:iracteristics on which to found all the 
interesting perplexity of her scenes He was as dull and phieg- 
matic’ asa Dutch grocer, who counts his mistress ip, the same 
spirit that he eats and drinks, regarding both asamong-the in 
evitable transactions of human life. | 
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